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JON THE RELATION OF SCULPTURE TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Part I. 


‘| RCHITECTURE, fundamentally, is a matter of pure mechan- 
ics. Nature’s materials are used according to Nature's 


laws, to provide protection for social functions which cannot con- 


veniently be performed in the open. It is chiefly a matter of sup- 
porting and supported masses. ‘The supporting masses are, in the 
nain, vertical, the supported masses are, in the main, horizontal. 
he arch is a compromise between the two. These constructive 
masses determine the form and consequently the proportions of a 
building. The formal quantities are derived from the constructive 
quantities. 

Iv proportion primarily we mean the relation between the 
length, breadth and thickness of an object. Stated abstractly, it is 
difficult to understand that one relation of pure quantities may be 
more pleasing than another. There has been endless speculation 
about the harmony of numbers, but no definite conclusion has re- 
sulted from it. Students of zsthetics are at present occupied with 
this fundamental question, working mainly on experimental lines to 
discover how the mind responds to specific relations of quantities, 
but their experiments have had no very satisfactory results. The 
architect finds in his experience, however, as does every artist, that 
certain apparently pure relations of quantity are agreeable and 
I] 


others are not. In some wav which is not at all understood a 


dominant harmony may be established among quantitative re- 
lations, to which the mind responds at times with a keen feeling of 
delight. We may call this the architectonic harmony. Architectonic 
harmony is fundamental and necessary to architectural beauty 
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When once established it may be sufficiently powerful to control all 
super-added decoration. 

The success of an architect rests chieth on the proportions ot 
his work. He should make his creations attractive by the delicacy 
and power with which he draws their lines and lays down_ their 
masses. There are many buildings which express a marvellous de 
eree of charm by the purity of their proportions alone. A notable 
example is the little church of San Salvatore al Monte in Florence, 
which was built by I] Cronaca, the architect of the Palazzo Strozzi 


this building, plain as a barn and delicate as a flower, was greatly 





FIG. 1. SCASNA OF THE ROMAN THEATRE AT ORANGE, FRANCE 


admired by the artists of that day, and by no one more than by 
Michael Angelo, who could well appreciate in others qualities which 
his own work did not possess. Louis XIV. used to say of the 
sczena of the Roman theatre at Orange that it was the finest wall in 
his kingdom. Stripped of the marble garment of columns and cor- 
nices with which the Romans decked it, the naked masonry charms 
us still by the beauty of its proportions. All antique work, from 
the statue of an athlete to the arch of an aqueduct, has this extreme 
beauty of proportion. The architectonic harmony dominates the 
artistic life and character of a building. If decoration is added 
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Which is not in sympathy with it, a discord is created which detracts 
from artistic unity. 

A building may appeal to the sensibilities by its color as well as 
by its proportions. All nature presents itself to us as color. If 
one enters a park or garden the content of perception, what one 
actually sees, is not flowers and trees, it is an infinitely various 
sphe re of color of which the eves are the center. We differentiate 
the forms later. To the perception of color also there answers that 
echo of appreciation which is one of the dearest possessions of the 
human heart. A building accomplished must enter the sphere of 
color, and in this way also should be harmonious. ‘The relation of 
color to architecture is, of course, mainly a matter of material. The 
many clays, stones and woods make great variety of effect possible. 

Without considering now the quality of color, we may say that, 
if any given material is used on a building, the amount of color will 
be greater where the light strikes it than where the light does not 
strike it. A building has more color on a bright day than on a 
rainy day, on the southern side than on the northern side. Color, 
moreover, varies continuously during the consecutive moments of 
aday. <All the many ways in which surface is broken by doors and 
windows, columns and mouldings, cornices, string courses and the 
rest, vary the intensity of color according to the degree of direct- 
ness with which their projections and depressions receive the light. 

¥s a building is usually monochromatic we may abstract the ele- 
ment of color and consider only the light which falls upon it. We 
have then simply light and shade. The portions which receive the 
light directly are in the light, and those which receive it indirectly 
are in the shade or shadow. We must distinguish between Night 
and shade, and black and white. The absolute scale otf white and 
black in nature lies between the light of the sun and the darkness 
of a perfectly closed room. The scale of light and dark possible 
to art, between the lightest pigment and the darkest pigment, is 
much narrower. The scale of light and dark possible in architec- 
ture is narrower still. The brightest light is limited by the natural 
color of the material, and there can be no shadows into which some 
light will not enter. The lights and shades of architecture are all 
grays, which are warmer or cooler according to the material. The 
main purpose of relief decorations is to distribute these grays in 
an interesting way. The perception of solidity comes to the eye in 
no other manner than by light and shade. The sense of touch may 
assist us. Old Buonarroti used to handle the Torso Belvidere to 
feel the delicacies of modelling which he could not see. The eve, 
however, perceives nothing but the variations in light caused by 
projection. All the solid decoration of a building, as distinguished 
from colored decoration, affects and pleases the eve by the arrange- 
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ment of light and shade which it creates. We must remember al- 
ways that the light of the day is never stationary. From morning 
to evening, from day to day, from year’s beginning to year’s end, 
light, like life, changes ever. 

There are many ways in which the light and shade of a building 
may be managed interestingly; the distribution of masses does 
much, a pavillion may thrust an insolent blaze of white marble be- 
fore you, a Gothic door may open darkly under a lowering arch, a 
spire may sketch itself in black and white against the sky like an 
etching, a simple wall may give a broad light or broad shadow ac- 
cording to conditions. The common forms of architecture may be 
most interesting in their light and shade effects and often are so, 
although usually by accident and not by premeditation. Light and 
shade in architecture correspond closely to what the Japanese call 
Notan in painting. 

The conventional architectural details act in the same way. The 
big-bellied Roman column creates a superb mass of light and shade, 
and by its repetition measures a wall into splendid rhythm of dark 
and light spaces. .We return to the classic cornice if we wish to 
crown a wall with fine shadow. Windows and doors may at any 
time count as extremely dark masses on a facade disturbing the 
values of delicate modulations. 

The most facile way of introducing light and shade into architec 
ture is by carving. What is carving? If, with a hammer and 
chisel you cut a chip from a block of gray oolite a depression is 
made, some parts of whose surface are presented to the light anJ 
other parts turned away. The portions which receive the light 
directly are lighter than the general suriace of the stone. Those 
which receive it indirectly are darker. You have introduced light 
and shade into your work. ‘This is the main purpose of carving. It 
manipulates the light which falls upon a building in a more or less 
interesting way. The scale of light and shade possible to carving is 
limited. The highest light which one may create with the chisel is 
not much lighter than the general surface of the stone, and one can 
produce no excavations by carving into which some light will not 
enter. Carving and modelling, which acts in the same way, simply 
introduce lighter and darker grays into a material. 

If a designer wishes to draw a line upon a building he cuts a 
moulding. A moulding is a rectilinear incision so designed that a 
part receives the light and a part is in shadow. It draws a light 
gray line followed by a dark gray line upon the face of a building. 
This is the simplest form of architectural sculpture. Every archi- 
tectural student will recall with what variety mouldings are used 
to accomplish their simple purpose. Being geometrical they, of 


course, harmonize with the other geometrical quantities of a build 
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NAVE OF AMIENS CATHEDRAL FROM THE WEST. 


FIG. 2. 
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ing. In the main, mouldings follow the structural lines which de- 
termine the proportions and accentuate the architectonic harmony. 
In a lintel construction like the Greek, the chords are simple, but 
when the arch is introduced and carried to its complete develop- 
iment, as in Gothic architecture, the activity of mouldings becomes 
extreme. The interior of a Gothic cathedral is a vast symphony o 
mouldings, simple and complex, vertical and horizontal, convex 
and coneave, always geometric and architectonic and doing their 
work by the introduction of various grays into the gray stone of 
the church. 

If an architect wishes to decorate surfaces by carving, he divides 
them by mouldings and in the intervals carves conventional pat 
terns. If the procedure is logical from the constructive to the dec 
orative these patterns will be geometric and in accordance with the 
architectural lines. An entire school of decoration, the Moorish 
and Saracenic, is based on this kind of design. We have seen that 
carving by its incisions introduces light and shade into a material, 
or, which is the same thing, introduces light and dark grays. If 
you look at Moorish patterns with the eves half closed the design 
disappears and nothing is seen but a gray which varies in lumin 
osity with the texture of the pattern. The effect at a distance is the 
same. <A design will produce a light gray when the pattern is open 
and the incisions shallow, and a dark gray when the pattern is close 
and the incisions deep. In Celtic and Norwegian carving conven 
tional interlaces are used with the same effect. 

Before we go farther we should consider the effect of carving 
upon the native color of a material. By throwing light upen an 
object, increasing its luminosity, color is made apparent. By tak 
ing away light, luminosity is diminished and color disappears. In 
any carved surface, at the points which receive the light color is 
intensified ; at the points where light is depressed, color is depressed 
also. In carving and modelling gray plays into color precisely as in 
painting. There are jades and lacquers and bronzes which, in their 
suggestion of gray color are as fine as Corot. The color value 0° 
modelling may be intensified by actual painting. This is s tperbly 
accomplished in Moorish work where a painted pattern is imposed 
upon a modelled pattern. The variations of light and shade and the 
variations in color intermingle charmingly. In carved and mod- 
elled decoration accidental effects must be taken into account. The 
carving in the fine library where I am writing has a very different 
color from the smooth surfaces of the same wood which surround 
it. The best care cannot prevent some of the dust in the air from 
entering the pores of the oak. Dust comes from everywhere and 
1s full of color. After a century or two the unpolished carved sur- 
faces may become extremely rich. 
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The architectural designer having discovered the possibility ot 
producing light and shade by carving or modelling, will not be sat 
ished with the repetition of purely geometric patterns. He finds 
the process competent for the representation of nature. He may 
copy a plant as well as he may repeat a geometrical element. The 
greater part of architectural decoration is based on the representa 
tion of plant forms. If he wishes to make his decoration harmonize 
with the architectural quantities, however, he must proceed in the 
same way. He is still manipulating light and shade, he is still intro 
ducing grays of various degrees of luminosity and must make them 
agree with those already estab 
lished by the architectural ele 
ments and the mouldings. In 
decoration based on natural 
forms, there is greater oppor 
tunity for brilliancy of treat 
ment, for surprises, more ac 
cidental effects are possible, 
more interest, but the amount 
of such freedom is strictly con 
ditioned by the quality already 
established on the building. 

In carving based on natural 
forms color is developed pre 
cisely as before. The points 
which receive the light directly 
are more luminous and have 
more color than those which 





receive it indirectly. You may 

intensify the color effect by 

Fig. 4. Gothic Capital from the Church an a ° ies ol . fect : 

of St. Nicholas at Blois. painting. Time, with its dust 
and attrition, has its effect. 

If plant forms are used in architectural decoration their lines and 


oO 
y 
’ 
l 


masses must agree with the architectural lines and masses. Livin 
plants growing on walls are pretty, doubtless, and a flower copie 
from nature in stone may be pleasing, but in each case the forms 
separate themselves too sharply from the purely quantitative 
harmonies already established. In a well considered architectural 
ensemble, construction dominates proportion, and construction 
and proportion should dominate decoration. Decoration must 
vield to the forces which rightfully control it. It does this by a 
process of simplification. The unessential and individual peculiari- 
ties are eliminated and only the main lines and masses are used. 
The plant is thus reduced to a type, and this type may be made 
more or less simple according to the use which is to be made of it. 
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The plant form is conventional- 
ized. These conventionalized 
patterns in their arrangement 
also must accord with the reg- 
ularity and order established 
in the structural forms. If in 
any way the transition from the 
purely architectonic and quan- 
titative to the picturesque and 


decorative is felt to be too 





abrupt the unity of the entire 
Fie 5. Corinthian Capital from the work will be affected. 
Tholos at Epidaurus The use of natural forms in 
decoration resembles closely the 
Introduction of voice parts into music. Singing is the expression of 
emotion and passion, not in the natural tones of the voice, but with 
such modulation and accent as will bring it into agreement with 
the instrumentation of the orchestra. Precisely in the same way 
natural forms are adapted and transformed in decoration to 


harmonize with purely architectonic features. 





® @. 


FIG. 6. FRAGMENT OF AN IONIC CAPITAL NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
FROM THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 
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FIG. 8. ONE OF THE DOORS OF THE FACADE OF MILAN CATHEDRAL. 
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The decorative carver makes some interesting discoveries. He 
finds that a few forms answer every purpose. So far as line and 
mass are concerned, one plant is much like another. The lotus and 
papyrus do nearly all the decoration of Egypt. The acanthus and 
honeysuckle are the right and left hand of the Greek and Roman 
decorator. The flora of Romanesque and Gothic architecture is 
extremely simple. The Renaissance goes on twisting and turning 
the Greek acanthus forever. What does it matter? We are not 
concerned with botany, but with the decoration of buildings. Too 


much variety will destroy the simplicity of our architectural music. 
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FIG. 10. THE ZUCCONE WITH ITS COMPANIONS ON THE CAMPANILE 
\T FLORENCE 

The designer also observes that, according to Ruskin’s law, decora- 
tion is most suitably placed at the points of rest. The column is 
too busy to bear much ornament. The architrave and arch are too 
busy also. There are points where the tension is not so great. The 
capitals are at rest and the spandrels are at rest, there are spaces 
where friezes and panels may be used to advantage. 

Permitted to imitate nature, the sculptor will not stop until he 
has reached the chief of nature’s productions, man himself. And 
ence you touch the human body in any form of Fine Art all the 
stops are pulled out. [Every form of human emotion, every phase 
of human passion, all human history are at vour disposal. During 
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the great artistic periods the people at large have been illiterate. 
The instructed classes have appealed to the uninstructed by the aid 
of sculpture and painting. The temples of Egypt are wreathed 
with the records of her people. The Parthenon is a golden book, 
spacious as the Iliad, dramatic as Aeschylus, evanescent as Aris 
tophanes. The columns and arches of Rome tremble under the 
tread of her troops. Throughout the Middle Ages the eves of the 
people peer through the darkness of their ignorance to the walls 
of their churches, where in picture and statue and bas relief all 
that they know of the past and the future is told them. The decora 
tion of the Gothic churches was the Bible of the people, the Bible 
that Shakespeare knew. And all this carven story is sung in unison 
with the architectonic harmonies of the splendid buildings on which 
it is placed. 

In the treatment of figure sculpture in connection with architec- 
ture the same principles prevail as in the simpler forms of decora- 
tion. The orchestration of the architecture must be respected. If 
figures appear in solo or in group, or dance in chorus in a bas 
relief they must behave with such decorum as the entire monument 
may require and introduce no discord into its harmonies. The 
measure is given by column and arch and cornice. The key is set 
by moulding and mullion and archivolt. These things are not for 
to-day, they are for the morrow, and the morrow is long. The 
great artists of the Greek and the Gothic temples have caught the 
key and have felt the measure; their sculpture and their architec- 
ture know but one harmony. 

igure sculpture is as much a matter of light and shade as any 
other form of carving. No perception of mass is possible to the 
eve in any other way. It is concerned with nothing but the amount 
and quality of the light which enters it. Of course, there is much 
delight in close contact with fine sculpture; the friezes of the 
Palazzo d’Urbino reveal their secrets only to the immediate eve; 
one must taste through a glass the drop of delight which lurks in a 
Greek gem; but architectural sculpture is usually seen from a dis 
tance, in elevation. So seen, from the front, with lateral quantities 
imperfectly revealed, it is equivalent to black and white drawing, 
which means, of course, a variation in grays. 

The value of figures in their light and shade effect upon a build- 
ing is very great. By no other form of modelling can so much 
power and brilliancy be expressed. Fine architecture has a certain 
dignity and character which demands in the sculpture which comes 
in contact with it corresponding qualities. A splendid example is 
the statue by Donatello called the Zuccone in Florence. Seen at 
close hand this figure is characterized by a powerful brutality which 
is fine, certainly, but repulsive; in its place on the Campanile the 
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bald head becomes a brilliant point of light; the great shadows of 
the drapery are like the sharp blacks of an etching. The myriad 
figures with which the medizval buildings are covered are often 
superbly modelled. In the friezes of Greek buildings like the Tem- 
ples of Herakles and Nike Apteros at Athens the great force of the 
modelling translates itself into extraordinary effects of light and 
shade. The tremendous figures of Rodin’s door for the Musée des 
\rts decoratifs handle the light in the same powerful way. 
Edward R. Smith, 


Reference Librarian Avery Architectural Library, Columbia University 
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FIG. 1. ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH. 


Southwest Corner of Madison Avenue and 
f4th Street, New York 


James Renwick, Architect. 
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RECENT CHURCH BUILDING IN NEW YORK. 


FAX HE observation which first forces itself upon one who goes 
about Manhattan to find out what is doing in church archi 
tecture is how completely the Romanesque revival has spent its 
force. ‘The revivalist has been dead but fifteen years, and the 
revival scarcely outlived him. There is hardly a parallel, even in 
our American way of treating architecture as a mere matter of 
tashion, to this “movement” so sudden, so swift and so sweeping, 
which subsided as swiftly and as suddenly as it arose. And this 
is the more a pity because the Romanesque, in the Richardsonian 
version of it, gave a more rational promise in church building than 
in almost any other of its phases. Richardson's own first success 
was won with Trinity Church in Boston. That building had a more 
immediate and general effect upon American architecture than 
any other ever erected in this country, and it would be impossible 
to point to any other work of its author which deserved it better. 
True, Trinity, like the other successes of its author, was very 
largely a personal and incommunicable success, and so far inde- 
pendent, one may say, of the architectural language in which it 
was composed. And yet there is very much to be said in favor 
of Romanesque as the most suitable style for church architecture. 
Mr. Freeman characteristically found in it the most suitable style 
for all American building, and this, although it was not the “Teu- 
tonic” variety of it which most excited his admiration in Ameri- 
can commercial buildings, and, of course, he wrote before the ele- 
vator and the steel frame had had their way, and accomplished 
what should have been a revolution. In church building, it is to be 
aid that we no longer build vaults, and that the transformation 
* Romanesque into Gothic was historically due to the development 
| the expression of the vaulted system. This has been shown 
lany writers, most recently and most interestingly by Mr. 
es Herbert Moore. Gothic architecture is so exclusively the 
yment, mechanical and artistic, of the vaulting system, that 
Mr. Longfellow, in his recent volume of essays, avowedly omits it 
as “out of line” with the general history of architecture. Be that as 
it may, it is quite certain that the characteristic forms of Gothic 
architecture, beginning with the pointed arch itself, arose from the 
requirements of vaulted building and lose much of their appropri- 
ateness, all of their “inevitability,” and much of the charm which 
comes from their appropriateness, when they are employed in a 
building of which the interior is not vaulted. The logical inference 
would be that when we abandon vaulting we should abandon the 
architecture that grew out of vaulting and depends upon it, and 


> 
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revert to the architecture to which vaulting is not essential, that 
is to say, to the Romanesque. lor Gothic was not a completion 
of the Romanesque, but a transformation of it, an interruption of 
it. Romanesque was leit unfinished by the irruption of its suc 
cessor, and the development and completion of it on its own lines 
was a work that might well appeal to ambitious modern architects. 
As a matter of fact, the promising beginnings that were made in it 
in church architecture during the lifetime of the revivalist, and o 
which, perhaps, the most noteworthy and successful example in 
New York was St. Agnes’s, on the West Side, were abandoned 
almost at once after his death. The one recent example of Roman 
esque is an addition to a Romanesque church of the pre-Richard 
sonian period, and that is Mr. Stanford White's very interesting 
and successful porch, or frontispiece, to St. Bartholomew's in 


h 


Madison Avenue. It is odd that, within a few vears after the deat 
of James Renwick, one of the most successtul architects of his gen 
eration, additions should be under construction to three of his most 
noteworthy churches, a lady chapel to the Cathedral in bifth Ave 
nue, a chancel to Grace Church in Broadway, and this new front 
in St. Bartholomew's. It is really, the new work, a beautiful suc 
cess, and as congruous with the old work, perhaps, as is compatible 
with successfulness. The only unfavorable criticism it suggests is 
that it is perhaps too visibly an application and an afterthought, a 
sheathing and screening of the old front, upon which, however, it 
does not pour any unnecessary contempt. So much of its success 
as depends upon sumptuosity of material, and that is a good deal, 
the original architect would very likely have been willing enough 
to add, if he could have afforded it, and so much also as comes 
from much more skilful carving, exclusive of the sculpture proper 
than was at his or any architect's command when St. Barthol 
mew’s was built. But the architect of the addition has shown t 

it was distinctly within the original architect’s power to hav: 


rived at a combination of material which would have given co 


without crudity, and the addition doubtless does put to shai r 
violence of the original contrast of color, and the crudity 

of the original detail in form. The new work is quite as distinetly 
Italian Romanesque as the old. But it shows, and it is thi st 
valuable showing that it makes, that Romanesque may, ut 
ceasing to be Romanesque, express elegance and refinement ; li 


as the rude massiveness, to which Richardson with such tremendous 
vigor, and his followers with so much less, limited its application. 
In this respect, although the style is probably not that which the 
later designer would have chosen if he had been free to choose, the 
new work is most suggestive and even exemplary. It deepens 


one’s regret that our architects, under no greater compulsion 
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than that of a mere caprice of fashion, should have abandoned the 
experiment of a Romanesque revival without waiting to follow it 
out into other lines and to other expressions than it took when it 
was “personally conducted” by the revivalist who so widely and yet 
so briefly “imposed it.” 

It remains true that the new churches which are architecturally 
best worth talking about revert to the Gothic which, historically, 
supplanted the Romanesque, and which the Romanesque, in turn, 
came near to supplanting for a decade or so in this country. They 
illustrate anew what a wide range of design the word “Gothic” 
covers. A style which prevailed for some three centuries all over 
Kurope could not fail to undergo national and local as well as 
chronological modifications. In England alone the archzologists 
make out three fairly distinet varieties of pointed, and there was 
as much differentiation in France and in Germany. Indeed, the 
word “classic” itself, including the works of the Renaissance as 
well as of antiquity, scarcely covers a wider or more various field. 
To take only the broad national lines of division, among the recent 
churches are examples, equally and entirely unmistakable, of 
l'rench, German and English Gothic. 

The earlier of Mr. Barney's brilliant essays in French Gothic, 
Grace Chapel in Kast Fourteenth Street, scarcely counts as a “re 
cent” building, and even the later, the Church of the Holy Trinity 
in East Eighty-eighth, must now be three or four years of 
age. They are none the less worth illustrating and talking about, 
since they happen to be so remote from the daily walks of most 
persons intelligently interested in architecture as to be novel and 
unfamiliar. And they are particularly well worth doing together, 
for the contrasts are as interesting as the resemblances. The later 
is the more impressive, though one hesitates to say that it is the 
more meritorious, being more impressive only through advantages 
that are largely adventitious. The designer had much more 
room, considering what it was to accommodate, than in the earlier 
building, having a site of something like 250 feet in frontage by 
100 in depth, upon which to place a church, a rectory and a parish 
house. These he was able easily to accommodate with sufficient 
separateness and with much dignity, and also to withdraw his 
church, of which the axis is parallel with the street, so as effectively 
at once to detach it from and to connect it with the projecting 
terminal buildings between which it is effectively framed. The de- 
tachment is effected by the visible separation of the three principal! 
members of the group, the connection by means of a low and rich 
cloister, a highly decorative device in itself and still more admirable 
initsrelations. At one point, however,the scheme does seem to suffer 


from want of room, for the cloister or covered way, with its tracer 






















FIG. 35. CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 


SSth Street, Near 2d Avenue, New York City. 
Barney & Chapman, Architects. 
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ied and unglazed openings, while it is emphasized along the choir 
as a dependency of the church, is along the west front withdrawn 
within the church, and its face is in the plane of the gable wall, with 
an effect which is a trifle awkward, because it is a little puzzling, the 
more because the hooded projection at the base of the tower, on> 
ot the most charming and picturesque features among the many the 
group contains, seems to foretell and denote a like projection along 
the front. It may be questioned, perhaps, whether the scale of the 
elaborate detail in terra cotta, undoubtedly studied and uniform as 
it is, be not uniformly a little excessive, and whether it would not 
have taken its place more effectively if it had been somewhat less 
insistent. And the material of enrichment is in many cases em 
ploved as a substitute for carved stone, and as carved stone would 
have been emploved. It is hard to blame an architect for this, 
Which is all but the universal practice. An essay in a historical! 
stvle naturally and necessarily assumes the historical detail of the 
stvle, and the detail of French Gothic was, of course, designed fot 
and developed in carved stone, and took no account of the far 
greater plasticity of moulded clay before it is baked. But there is at 
least one striking exception in the treatment of the terra cotta here, 
in which the designer has taken full account and advantage of the 
plasticity of his material, and that is in the main entrance to the 
church, with its deep recession and its rich tympanum. This work 
is all in quite unmistakable terra cotta, and the charm and _ racti 
ness of the result are such as could have come only from such an 
idiomatic treatment which they more than vindicate, and which 
make the spectator wish the architect could have seen his way to an 
extension of what, in this instance, he has so successfully done. 

But even if these points are well taken, these things are but blem 
ishes upon a singularly successful and singularly beautiful piece of 
work. There is nothing in New York which shows more admir- 
ably what has been well called “the wilfulness and spontaneity of 
true Gothic,” which is so opposed to the conformity and regularity 
of true classic that no modern architect has succeeded, perhaps, in 
attaining high success in both. The substitution of effective bal- 
ance of different features for an absolutely symmetrical repetition 
of the same features in such a composition as this group, the equi- 
poise, so to say, of the terminal masses of which each yet has its 
own high degree of individual interest, the manner in which the 
central and recessed feature of the church is made to assert itself 
as the dominant member of the group, and in which the upward- 
shooting shaft of the tower with the rich tiara of its short spire, 
assures and accentuates this predominance—all these things show 
such a strong and subtle artistic sense as is manifested in few indeed 
of the buildings of Manhattan Island. 
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GRACE CHAPEL. 


East 14th Street, New York City. 


Barney & Chapman, Architects. 
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The earlier church by the same architect is hardly less interest 
ing, in spite of the much stricter limitations in space and in costh 
ness imposed upon the architect. The actual area of the group may 
be as great as that of the Holy Trinity, since it extends from street 
tu street. But not only is the expanse much less, but the with 
drawal of the centre which so effectively frames it, and converts the 
group into a quadrangle, was forbidden. ‘The street front is only 
a street front and the designer has lovally accepted that condition. 
It is instructive to see how effective, nevertheless, he has made the 
slight differences of plane which he has allowed himself in a front 
of which, with the long wall at the east end and the projection ot 
the chapel at the west, quite two-thirds must be carried out to the 
building line. ‘The composition is highly effective, the more effec 
tive, one is inclined to say, from the very plainness to which he was 
compelled, and which made the front so largely a study in the treat 
ment of blank wall. The walliness is indeed one of the chief sources 
of the effectiveness, even the openings serving to emphasize rather 
than to relieve it, and consisting, in the church front, only of an en 
trance and a rose window of moderate size, and in the flanking 
buildings, above the continuous wall, of only a single plain opening 
in each story, and a single dormer above. The disposition of the 
openings, the relation of voids and solids, would make the front a 
welcome and grateful object without a single ornament, and greatly 
enhances the value of the ornament so sparingly introduced, the 
deep segmental arch below the tower, the deep two-centred arch 
of entrance to the church, the buttresses and the arcades of the 
apsidal chapel, the gabled dormers of the flanking buildings. Above 
all, it gives value to the one rich and dominating feature, the 
admirable tower. This could not be so effective in a situation in 
which it was impracticable to exhibit the base of it as the later 
erection, which is detached on three sides and visible from the bot 
tom. Moreover, the restudy which the architect has enab!ed to 
give the details of the tower in a second of substantially similar 
composition, has doubtless been of great benefit to it, even in the 
shaft and the crown, which are the only parts visible in both. The 
plain lancets, with the deeply moulded jambs are more effective in 
their place than the reeded shafts and the ogee canopies, and there 
is no comparison in effectiveness between the polygonal staircase 
turret of the earlier and the square and channelled attached tur 
ret of the later. But even in these points it is only by comparison 
with its author’s own restudy that his earlier work suffers. Even 
at the height of the Gothic revival, a generation ago, when that 
revival enlisted most of the architectural talent, and still more of 
the architectural enthusiasm, both of England and of America, 
these beautiful works would have been conspicuous for their mas- 
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®. CHURCH OF ST. IGNATIUS. 
Avenue and Sith Street, New York City. 


Chas. C. Haight, Architect. 
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tery of composition, for the vernacular and idiomatic way in which 
they employ the vast vocabulary of the style, for the freedom, spirit 
and life of the performance. 

One of the leaders of the Gothic revival used vigorously to main 
tain that the popular dislike of Gothic proceeded principally from 
the particular aspect of the medizval monuments, the strain and 
intensity and “otherworldliness” of their appearance, and that thes > 
things were not essentials but accidental and transient traits of the 
style. “Gothic,” he insisted, “is adequate to any expression.” 
Doubtless he was quite in the right in saving that the principles 
upon the medizval builders worked were of universal and lasting 
application, and that, if they were faithfully applied to modern 
building, with its new modes of construction, they would produce 
results comparable with those of historical Gothic, without having 
any superficial resemblance to them closer than that which modern 
languages have, for example, to those which the medieval builders 
talked. And, even within the limits of historical Gothic, it is inter 
esting to see how wide a range of expression there is, even among 
the historical monuments that are classified and _ classifiable as 
Gothic together. Take the Sainte Chapelle and the Doge's palace, 
for examples. What have the wire-drawn attenuation, the inces 
sant modelling, the monastic strenuousness of the one to do with 
the round pillars, the unbroken expanses, the luxurious and mun 
dane aspect of the other? And, to come down to contemporary 
work,what have the churches of Mr. Barney, that we have been con 
sidering, to do with the new St. Ignatius, by Mr. Haight, except 
ing that they are both Gothic and both good? Indeed, the difference 
is not much wider than the characteristic differences between his 
torical French and English Gothic, differences arising from last- 
ing national characteristics, and vivid expressions of these, of the 
British homeliness and studied unpretentiousness and bourgeoisie, 
on the one hand, and of the French insistence upon expression and 
impression upon the other. Mr. Haight’s church work is always 
eminently “Anglican,” or always, with the exception of an experi- 
ment or two in Romanesque, which was scarcely even “Norman.” 
jut he appears to the best advantage in that mode of English 
Gothic, which, though undoubtedly originally as French as_ the 
Norman conquest, had become most thoroughly naturalized and 
domesticated and “insulated.” The conditions of St. Ignatius could 
scarcely have suited him, nor the site have been acquired with his 
advice and consent. How much better would it be for our church 
building in general if the selection of the architect preceded the 
selection of the site. A plot 75x100 might be a very good one for a 
church which was to be exclusively an “auditorium,” but there is 
no church in New York which is less exclusively that than St. 
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Ignatius. lor its particular ptirposes, it is manifest that the area 


would have been much better disposed if the 7,500 square feet had 
taken the form of 50x150, and would have allowed a far more effec 
tive interior perspective. We are not dealing with interiors, or I 
should like to celebrate this one, with its spaciousness, its solid and 
honest finish of brick walls and timber ceiling, and the impressive 
ness which is the result merely of a straightforward and sensitive 
expression and refinement of the structural facts of the case. But 
how exemplary is the exterior also, in spite of, or perhaps partly 
even by reason of its extreme simplicity and absence of pretense. 
It is much less ornate than most of the private houses that are its 
neighbors. It has nothing extraneous to its needs as a place of wor- 
ship, not even the tower which most architects would have found it 
difficult to deny themselves on such a corner. The unpretending and 
homely little porch is the only “feature” excepting the necessary 
gables of the structure itself. It is plain that the room has all 
been made practically available up to the last square foot. But 
how effective, all the same, is this rough yet not affectedly rough 
mass of light limestone above its base of light granite, how suc 
cessful the devices by which the nave is distinguished from the 
choir, the gabled walls on the streets detached and framed, on one 
side within the battlemented, low-roofed aisle, and on the other be- 
tween this and the two low stories of the corresponding but by no 
means identical wing! How effectually do these dispositions re- 
lieve the plainness of monotony while emphasizing the massiveness 
and the walliness! How much thought has gone to the placing 
and the sizing of the openings! What an effect of enrichment have 
the few and simple ornaments, the sparing tracery of the windows, 
the coping and the banding of the gables, the treatment of the 
porch! Austerely simple as the church is, one cannot help seeing 
that it is a severely studied simplicity, a thoroughly scholarly and 
gentlemanlike performance which recalls the charm of the English 
churches that are its prototypes, and which itself preaches a sermon 
on moderation and restraint that is especially needed and welcome 
in its neighborhood. 

There can be no doubt at all, in the mind even of the least in- 
structed spectator, of the Anglicanism of St. Ignatius. There can 
be as little about the Teutonism of the next church on our list, the 
Lutheran Church of the Advent, at Broadway and Ninety-third. 
The name of the church sufficiently signifies the appropriateness 
of the architecture. In truth, it was time for some such cor- 
respondence, for most of the German churches in New York, at 
least of the German Protestant churches, have as little of national 
as of individual or any other character in their architecture. One 
has to congratulate the architect of this edifice at the outset on his 
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FIG. 7. THE ARMITAGE CHAPEL. 


10th Avenue and 5lst Street, New York City. 
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effort and his aim, before appraising its success. And, indeed, it 1s 
by no means a failure, though doubtless it is even more interesting 
than it is successful. The choice and combination of material are 
particularly good. The rough varicolored brick gives the wall a 
texture and “grain” that are highly desirable, and that are agreeably 
contrasted with the light stone of the wrought work which also is 
not smoothed out of all character, and of which the carving, as 
well as the surfacing, if nowhere exactly exquisite, is everywhere 
workmanlike and adequate. Very good, also, is the manner in which 
the two materials are combined and “bonded” by the moulded or 
unmoulded bands of stone. The composition proceeds from the 
assumed necessity of providing all the light for the interior from 
the open side on the street, leaving the other, the inner side, as mere 
blank wall to be built against. Doubtless the assumption ts justi 

fied. To have centred the nave, and allowed on each side an ais 

half the width of the actual single aisle would have been ineffectual 
for illumination, since on the inner side the clerestory alone woul: 
have been available for this purpose. On an “inside lot,” indeed, a 
symmetrical treatment is indicated, and may become very effective, 
as it has become in the case of the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
West Fifty-seventh Street, one of the best things in New York in 
its kind. But on a corner, where the dimensions do not allow ot 


an emphatic and effectual recession on each side, it seems more 


apnea. a 


eligible, architecturally as well as practically, to make it emphatic 
and effectual on one side than unemphatie and ineffectual on both. 
And the emphatic withdrawal of the clerestory gives occasion for 
emphatic enclosing porches which are the chief features of this 


ss 8 


flank, and which are very successiully designed. That at the inner 
corner, with the blankness of its wall only broken by the small 





doorway at the base, and the rose window in the upper stage, fur- 
nishes a visibly sufficient abuttment for the arcade of the aisle. 
The other and more important, suggests that it may have been 


designed with reference to a possible use as the substructure of a 
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future tower, which, indeed, might become an excellent crown and 
feature of convergence and pyramuidization for the whole. Mean- 


while, it fulfills a gooe architectural purpose, as it is much the more 
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; effective for leaving the openings of the upper stage unglazed and 


i the tracery of the triple arcade on one side and the mullioned arch 
on the other more telling against the dark than they could be if the 
. openings were filled with reflecting glass. In the front, the em- 
phasis of the nave walls by means of the gabled buttresses is an 
expression of an inherent and legitimate source of effect, and the 
central feature, the tall pointed opening with the traceried window 
at the top and the arched doorway with its panelled spandrils at 
the bottom, is effectively composed. If we cannot congratulate the 
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architect upon the intrinsic beauty or elegance of his tracery, we 
can acknowledge its fidelity to the chosen style, whether or not it 
be of an absolute archeological accuracy. It is unmistakably Ger 
man Gothic. So much cannot be said of the segmental openings 


the base of what we may call the tower, which rather jar the 


mpression the rest of the front is adapted to produce. And the 
samme seeming incongruity is offered by the segmental arches of the 
clerestory in the flank. Ilere they look distinctly “out of style,” 

| would continue to look so even if the architect were able te 


produce historical precedents for them, as we do not believe he is. 
\ series of wheel windows, such as was effectively employed in the 
clerestory of an interesting Italian Gothic church in Harlem by 
the late Mr. Renwick, a church which has never attracted as much 
attention as it deserves, or a range of low and broad pointed arches, 
for which there is clear Gserman precedent, and which might easily 
enough have been harmonized with the openings of the aisle wall 
below, would have been much more to the purpose of the general 
design. This clerestory wall is the least satisfactory part of the 


work. On the other hand,the treatment of the aisle wall is one of the 


lost satisfactory the emphasis with which it is enclosed and 
framed between the projecting porches, the success with which the 
openings are kept from injuring the walliness of the wall, the 
blankness of which they relieve, the excellent effect of texture, which 
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hotograph does not convey, imparted by the rough brickwork, 
and the punctuation of the whole feature furnished by the recur- 
rence between the openings of the protruding and framed panels 
which constitute a quasi-battlement, all these are interesting points 
of design. \nd the designer has earned the gratitude even of 
those who like his building least by giving them something to look 
at and to consider. 

One cannot pass, without a word of commendation, the unpre- 
tending little brick Armitage chapel at Tenth Avenue and 
liftv-first. It is a mere shelter, apparently a temporary and pro- 
visional shelter, insomuch that, 1f it were a secular edifice, it would 
denote itself to be a “taxpayer.” Evidently it has been built at the 
“irreducible minimum” of cost, with not a dollar to be had for or- 
namental superfluities. And vet it is not only inoffensive, which 
is rather high praise to be deserved in such conditions. It even 
takes on something of architectural character by taking on some 
structural and functional expression. The arrangement of the 
openings denotes clearly enough the staircases at the sides and the 
large hall above, and the effect of a pyramidal composition cor- 
responding to the enclosing gable is evidently expressive and not 
arbitrary or capricious, and is effectively emphasized by the reces- 


sion and panelation of the strips of wall comprising the openings. 
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Slight, cheap and simple as the thing is, there has gone some 
thought to the devising of it. Compare it with its flanking neigh- 
bors, which are merely the common New York tenement houses, 
with their pretentious sham cornices, and see how its plainness be- 
comes even distinguished. If our cheapest buildings were all as 
good as this, what a basis we should have for the elaboration of it 
into architecture as it became more costly. 

This, indeed, is what one means by Gothic when one praises 
Gothic as eligible for modern uses, this structural, straightforward, 
expressive treatment, and by no means the forms in which this 
treatment found expression when the question was of expressing a 
vaulted structure. Historical Gothic is simply the most elaborate 
and successful illustration that history affords of the application of 
the principle. If it were faithfully and skilfully applied now, it 
would result in forms having no superficial resemblance to those of 
the thirteenth century. There are diversities of operation, but the 
same law. That is why this unpretending little brick front of a 
chapel is typical, because the mode of design that we call Gothic is 
reduced here to its simplest expression, and because there is not a 
technically Gothic form in the result. “For the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.” The spirit has given life and interest to the 
works we have been praising. Whether they are or are not archxo- 
logically correct, they have not been conceived in an archeological 
spirit. To see how the letter killeth, it is necessary only to look at 
such a work as St. Joseph’s in Bathgate Avenue, which may or 
may not be “correct,” but which is hopelessly dead, in which one 
cannot imagine the architect as having taken any real interest 
while he was doing it, and which, consequently it is impossible 
should inspire interest in any other spectator. It is such works as 
this that explain and go far to justify the popular and the projes- 
sional dislike of Gothic. Pretty obviously, if a man is going to 
practice architecture in this perfectly formal and imitative way, he 
had better try it on some other mode of building. Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vill. 

When we leave Gothic there is not much else in recent church 
building of interest enough to detain us. Church architecture, par- 
ticularly, must be tradit:onal and sentimental, and the hereditary 
models of most Americans are either the parish churches of Old 
England or the meeting houses of New England. Truly, there have 
been few less eligible models in the world than these latter, as there 
have been few builders so inartistic as their authors. There have, 
indeed, been some not wholly unsuccessful attempts made to artis- 
ticize the meeting house, mainly by reverting from the hopeless 
ugliness of the New England type to the solid decorum of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. St. Paul’s and St. John’s, in old New York, are favor- 
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able examples of this reversion, though there are scarcely any newer 
examples, unless any one chooses to admire the Brick Church of 
half a century ago in Fifth Avenue. St. John’s, in Yonkers, is an 
admirably successful remodelling of a Colonial meeting house, and 
a more recent Congregational church at Naugatuck, Connecticut, 
is noteworthy as a much better piece of architecture than any of its 
Colonial prototypes, to which vet it has enough of family resem- 
biance to justify their being called so, But the architect who takes 
the meeting house for his motive is much more apt to land in some 
such piece of baroque clumsiness as a late memorial church at Scar 
borough, which it seems quite out of the question that anybody 
should admire, even hereditarily. Of a nearly equal, though of a 
quite different ugliness, and a much more formal classicism, is the 
unmistakably Jesuit architecture of the Jesuit Church at the corner 
of Park Avenue and Eighty-fourth Street, of which there seems 
nothing to be said in favor except, indeed, that it is unmistakable, 
which, to be sure, is always something, and also that the steeples 
have not vet been added which threaten, from the drawings, to 
make it, if possible, uglier still. But what is to be said in favor of 
such a design as that for the Church of St. Francis de Sales, in East 
Ninety-sixth Street, of which it is by no means clear from the front 
that it is a church at all, looking as it does, much more like a public 
hall raised a story from the street in order to make room for rent- 
able stores underneath. It has in some ways the look of having 
been done by a very recent Beaux Artist, whose very recency has 
made him exceedingly bold, rather than by such a humdrum and 
old-fashioned Roman Catholic Church architect as he who did the 
Jesuit Church. One infers this not only from the strict symmetry 
of the composition, but also, more creditably, from the detail. The 
cutting of the classic ornament is much more careful and success- 
ful than could reasonably be expected from the supervision of the 
old-fashioned designer, is, indeed, very good, and the more effec 
tive from the well-chosen white marble which is the material. 
But the front, apart from its complete abnegation of any ecclesias 
tical character, is so obviously and ostensibly a mere screen as to 
deprive it of the effect to which it might otherwise be entitled. The 
pediment which is indicated in the photograph has been completed 
since the photograph was taken, and contains the most careful and 
effective of the stone carving, but much emphasizes this character 
of a frontage extraneous to the building and independent of it. For 
the pediment does not pretend to be a gable, a roof end. On the 
contrary, it is pierced at the centre with a bull’s-eye, ostentatiously 
opening into the vacancy behind it, and the hipped roof is backed 
ostentatiously away from it so as to accentuate its meaningless- 
ness. One is inclined to accept the treatment of the central arch 
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FIG. 0. FIRST CHURCH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 


NG6th Street and Central Park West, New York City. 


Carrére & Hastings, Architects. 
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also as a badge of the Beaux Arts, the simple concave quadrant at 
the edge, with a conforming keystone, and no indication at all of 
the impost, so very common has that treatment become in the re- 
cent cisatlantic work of the graduates of the school. But surely 
it is as ugly and inexpressive a treatment of an arch, especially of 
an important arch, as could be devised, and gives an air of pitiable 
weakness to the feature to which it is applied. Not to speak of artis- 
tic mouldings, how much more vigorous would be a mere recession 
of right angles, or even an arris left quite square and unmoulded. 
It cannot be said that there is any more thought or any more archi 
tectural skill in this new fashioned work, excepting only in the 
sharpness and precision of the stone carving, than in the old-fash 
ioned Renaissance that was applied to the design of Roman Catho- 
lic churches a generation ago, from which this is distinguished only 
by the more artistic character of the workmanship, not at all of the 
design. 

It is not praising the new building of the “First Church of Christ, 
Scientist,” very highly to say that it is architecturally much more 
considerable than this. What is the right architectural expression 
of Christian Science we do not pretend to know. Neither, appar 
ently, does the architect of this edifice. He has given himself the 
benefit of the doubt by assuming as his prototype the meeting 
house, and a very good substantial meeting-house he has made. 
We do not know a more successful treatment of his type in New 
York. A clergyman, returning to New York some years ago, 
after a protracted absence, inquired what was “that new Presby 
terian church,” of which he had seen the tall steeple over the roofs 
on his way uptown. Inquiry developed that it was the then new 
tower of the Madison Square Garden to which he thus referred. 
The difference between the variety of classic appropriate, or appro- 
priated, to the uses of the Roman Catholic Church, and that appro- 
priated to those of what would in England be called a Dissenting 
Chapel, may seem a fine shade, but it is mostly recognizable. |The 
experienced wayfarer, for example, regarding the church of St. 
Francis de Sales, would have little difficulty in determining that, if 
it were a church at all, it must be a Roman Catholic Church, and 
likewise, if he had never heard of “Christian Science,” that the 
edifice now under consideration was probably Presbyterian. _ It 
may seem odd that the “Dissidence of Dissent and the Protestant- 
ism of the Protestant religion” should have sought architectural 
expression in a reversion to “heathen” forms. But, in fact, the 
New England meeting house is but an ugly and distant remin- 
iscence and degeneration of the architectural type which resulted 
from the importation of the Renaissance into England. Since 
building man must have some model, the Puritan carpenters took 
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FIG. 10. JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 








SGth Street, Near Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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that for their places of worship, and took it with the more willing- 
ness, because their ancestral Gothic was associated in their minds 
with popery, prelacy and “idolatry,” and they were not likely to 
reproduce for their own ecclesiastical uses the shrines which they 
had taken a holy joy in smashing and defacing. Hence it comes 
about that the “Nonconformst” church building was founded upon 
the work of Sir Christopher Wren, and in fact expresses the 
“Anglicanism” of that most singular of Sacred Majesties and De 
fenders of the Faith, the second Charles. At any rate we diagnose 
without much hesitation a new church in British Renaissance, with 
a steeple, as probably Presbyterian or what they call in New Eng 
land “Orthodox.” 

However that may be, it must be admitted that the present edi 
fice is a very favorable specimen of its species. It owes its im 
pressiveness mainly to its unusual massiveness, especially to the 
almost unbroken and the artistically emphasized mass of the pylon 
which contains the order, and is the substructure of the steeple. 
It is, apparently, for the purpose of keeping this as solid as possi 
ble that the architect has sunk his entrances to the basement, and 
diminished them in size so as almost to give the worshippers the 
air of burrowing into their place of worship, a peculiarity of design 
which certainly requires explanation, unless it is to be regarded as 
a case of “absent treatment.” It is questionable whether the 
architect would not have carried out his own notion better if he had 
refrained from carrying the whole entablature of his clerestory, in- 
cluding its boldly projecting cornice, around the pylon, and had at 
most contented himself with merely indicating the continuance o/ 
the cornice. But, upon the whole, regarded from its own point of 
view, this is a very successful performance. This emphasis of the 
substructure of the tower is very common in the church work of 
the British Renaissance. To say that it is as well done here as 
in any of the historical examples, done at a time when the style 
was as nearly vernacular as it could become, and when it was the 
only medium for whatever there was of architectural talent, is high 
praise, but not higher than it seems to us the building deserves. 

As might fairly be expected from the increase of our Jewish 
emigration, synagogue building is, numerically, a very important 
part of our recent church building. It is a pity it is not architec- 
turally more important. But in truth, every new synagogue that 
is built emphasizes more strongly that by far the most artistic, as 
well as the most costly and “important” synagogue in New York is 
the Temple Emanu-E], in Fifth Avenue, now a full generation old, 
which remains, inside and out, one of the most interesting buildings 
in New York. This remarkable, and upon the whole, remarkably 
successful combination of Gothic and Moresque elements, furnished 
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what might have been a very fruitful suggestion and point of de- 
parture to succeeding architects of Hebrew temples. But the seed 
has not fallen upon good ground since. No synagogue built since 
has been of the slightest, or at most of more than the slightest 
architectural interest. Of late vears, our Jewish immigration has 
been of the very poor, and mostly of persons deliberately impover- 

















FIG. 11. JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 
Dith Street, Near Ist Avenue, New York City. George Pratt, Architect. 


ished in the lands from which they came. The more pathetic theit 
insistence, which no Pilgrim Fathers could ever have surpassed, of 
building themselves places of worship as the first of their com- 
munal requirements, and the more creditable also. But, alas, the 
piaces of worship are not creditable. That they should be very 
simple, very cheap, and very plain was in most cases necessary. 
We could by no means expect these newcomers to rival the elabor- 
ation and sumptuosity of the Temple Emanu-El. Nor was there 
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any need they should. We have been seeing, in the case of the 
Armitage Chapel, and it is the architectural lesson of that building, 
that a church front reared at the irreducible minimum of cost, may 
not only be inoffensive, but may have architectural character, if only 
it be done by an architect. And the new synagogues are not all 
so cheap. Here is one in East Eighty-sixth Street, the pattern 0° 
which seems to have imposed itself, for it is almost the repetition 
of another nearly opposite on the West Side. It shows an ample 
frontage in cut stone, which might denote any sort of public hall 
as well as a Jewish temple. It “Hebraizes,” perhaps, at least it 
Orientalizes, in a very few of the details. But, so far as it has any 
architectural character, that character is Byzantine, even Russo 
Byzantine, and one would suppose the architecture of the Russo 
Greek Church was about the last in the world that the Jewish exiles 
would think of taking as a model. But the front, if not character 
istic or expressive, would be decent enough, but for the crowning 
cornice in sheet metal. An ugly sham like this is_ particularly 
offensive in a place supposed to be of worship. “A lie faces God 
and shrinks from man” as Montaigne hath it. And surmounting 
any building whatever a sham sheet metal cornice imparts to the 
front it crowns an air of cheap display and vulgar pretension that 
puts it out of court as architecture. 

This air, unhappily, all the new synagogues wear. That one in 
Fiftv-seventh Street, near First Avenue, has a distinctly Asiatic 
character, given mainly by the cupola, but also by the expanse o! 
plastered wall, in spite of the ugly and incongruous Florentine 
arches, and the incongruous portico, of which, however, the order 
is Orientalized, and the detachment of it from its neighbor on each 
side is effective. But these good points are nullified by the pro 
fusion of sheet metal. Less bad, tin cornice and all, is the less pre 
tentious synagogue which is nothing but a house front so built as 
to denote a hall, in East One Hundred and Thirteenth. But, of 
course, none of these things is worth talking about, really. 

An odd Orientalized front in Ninety-seventh Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, one might take for a synagogue on the ground of its Ori 
entalism, but he is not surprised to learn that it is the new home 
of the Russo-Greek Church. It resembles the new synagogues, 
though it is so much more costly and extensive than they, in its 
Oriental forms and details, but still more in its cheap display ani 
vulgar pretension. In this respect the Russian Jews and the Rus- 
sian Jew-baiters seem to find a common ground. Fergusson is 
quite right in calling the Russians “a people who have no knowl- 
edge of architecture and less appreciation of its beauties than any 
other with which we are acquainted.” The Russian builders at 
home try to make up for their artistic insensibility by incrusting 
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their ugly and freakish forms with costly and precious material. 
In this way they do get a certain effect of sumptuosity, or rather of 
barbaric profusion, and they carry this far, alike in their indigenous 
building and in their importations. There is nothing else in Eu 
rope equal, in its way, to the countless columns of St. Isaac, at 
Petersburgh, with their monolithic shafts 55 feet high in polished 
granite. This present church is of the older indigenous type with 
the orthodox five domes. In effect it is a curious mixture of Rus 
sian barbarism and New York vulgarity. The forms are quite un 
meaning (witness the three absurd hanging arches of the entrance) 
andthe materiala cheap and tawdry imitation of the real thing. There 
is so much of this cheap sham as to discredit even what honest ma 
terial the work shows. Nobody would imagine, for instance, from 
the photograph that not only the base and the entrance, but the 
coping of the gable, and the framing of the opening in the attic 
were of cut stone, under the tin domes and the “mosaics” that look 
like enamelled iron. The only thing about the building that is not 


positively revolting is the adjoining parsonage, which has nothing 


Russian about it at all. 


Vontgomery Schuyler. 
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DECORATIVE IRON WORK BY EMILE ROBERT. 





LA POIGNEE: A NEW ARTISTIC SOCIETY IN PARIS. 

























pS sx] ‘| the beginning of the year there was held 
1 a § in Paris, in the Gallerie des Artistes Mod 
p ] ernes, which is under the management of 
; Wa MM. Chaine and Simonson, an exhibition 
N : eminently worthy of being described to the 

sai ANB readers of the Architectural Record, not 

of j only on account of the newness of its ideals, 

pew nin nnn: mer but also because of the originality of its 





composition. Everyone, in fact, could find 
something there to interest him; for architecture, painting, decora- 
tion, jewelry, cabinet-making, wrought-iron work, embroidery, 
bookbinding, enameling, sculpture, and ceramics were all repre- 
sented. 

The two hundred works on view were the result of the patient 
efforts of a few conscientious artists banded into a private associa- 
tion. Most varied in their talents, the members of “La Poignée”’ 
(which signifies ‘a handful”—i. e., ten in number) placed on view 
at this exhibition a sort of quintessence of French productions in 
the New Art style applied to all the needs of daily life—objects 
ranging from houses to personal ornaments, and including furni- 
ture, hangings, stuffs, and crockery. 

The exhibition as a whole once more proved how much the New 
Style has gained by moderating its tendency, and by seeking ulti- 
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PENDENT AND GOLD BUCKLE. , 
Designer, M. Arthur Jacquin 
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FRAME OF SEMI-TRANSPARENT ENAMEL. 





Designer, M. Paul Grandhomme. 
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mate success in simplicity, and also how true artists could give 
their work that personal stamp which distinguishes artistic from 
industrial productions. 

Our good producers of modern style art reappear, in a way, in 
their works, and when giving an account of one of their exhibitions 
it is interesting to know the artists who exhibit, to visit them in 
their studios, and to inquire who they are and what they are doing. 

Better than any other style, the Modern Style has enabled work 
men to become artists, and artists to place their talents at the 
service of manufactures most varied in kind and often quite differ 
ent in technique. Thus, M. Arthur Jacquin, who was the first we 
met in the course of our visits, was a painter for some ten vears 
before he became a maker of ceramics, cabinet-maker, and jeweler. 
Painting pictures distinguished for their delicate tones and subtle 
poetry, he framed them himself with wood decorated with cut-out 
pieces of copper, which, in his opinion, assist the eve of the public 
in understanding the subject painted on the canvas. 

One of M. Jacquin’s characteristics is his absolute independence. 
In his studio he carries out all his compositions himself. Side by 
side with easels is a workman's bench upon which he moulds, 
chases, and mounts his ornamental pieces ; whilst in a corner of his 
garden extinguished furnaces witness to his former efforts in the 
art of making pottery and superbly colored glazed earthenware. 

Enamel work was represented at “La Poignée” by M. Paul 
Grandhomme, an artist of proved science, who has fixed up his 
furnaces in the kitchen, and his workshop in the dining-room of a 
small Parisian flat. Fora long time past he has been recognized as 
a worthy follower of the master enamellers of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance—men like Limousin, Reymond, Courtoys, 
Noailher, and others. In a single showcase, he exhibited several 
interesting works; an enamelled gold plaque, a frame for a mirror 
decorated with enamels, a cup, and other objects. 

Preparing his pieces by means of drawings and sculpture, M. 
Grandhomme, in executing, employs a process which is all his own, 
his semi-transparent enamels giving a solidity of modelling to the 
flesh of his figures which cannot be obtained by the old methods 
of using translucent enamels. ‘The difficulties met with in the 
enamelling of such works as those on view necessitate fastidious 
care on the part of the artist and the subtle harmony of his works 
calls for the exercise of the double talent of painter and modeller. 

The wrought-iron work of M. Emile Robert—very sure but less 
subtle in its art than the above mentioned works—declared its fine 
decorative solidity in the four corners of the exhibition. A former 
workman who has become an artist, M. Robert knows how to take 
marvellous advantage of the technical studies which he made with 
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GATE OF FORGED IRON. 








Wrought by M. Emile Robert. 
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his employers in years gone by, and, out of the most rude material, 
creates lamps, frames, gates, balustrades, ete., in the form of plants, 
flowers, and animals with masterly skill. 

His Louis XVI. gate was a most decorative piece of iron work, 
and the sincerity of its execution, as well as the originality of his 
other compositions, enable one to count M. Robert amongst the 
master iron workers who since the Middle Ages have brought this 
art to its present point of success. 

One of M. Robert's gates was designed by M. Victor Prouve, 
the author of so many choice works of art, some examples of which 
were on view at the exhibition—boxes made of decorated leather, 
bookbindings, and two drawings. 

These leather decorations, for which he has long been regarded 
as a master, are veritable works of art, and in their execution he 
has skilfully known how to make use of the former methods of the 
Japanese. Thus, on the bindings on view, butterflies struck brilliant 
notes of vivid blue and green. It looked as though the artist had 
placed plates of enamel on the leather. Enamels were here replaced 
by wings of birds and kingfishers, stuck on the binding and var 
nished, and produced a superb effect. 

Like his brother artist, M. Prouve, M. Eugene Belville exhibited 
chiselled leather work, repoussé and painted, though applied not to 
bookbindings, but to the decoration of furniture, chairs, and ward 
robes. 

In the character of a veritable champion of the Modern Style, M. 
Belville also exhibited at “La Poignée” furniture, jewels, and lace. 
A dining-room suite entirely composed by himself—sideboard, 
table, chairs, tablecloth, curtains, chandelier, etc.—ought to find a 
place in the artist's own apartment, where he works in company 
with Mme. Belville at designs for bookbindings and jewelry charac- 
terized by charming invention. As a former designer, M. Belville 
shows an ardent desire to do good work in all materials, and, side 
by side with his jew elry, he had on view a piece of black lace with 
blue and gold threads in it, most original in conception. 

In quite friendly competition with the works of M. Belville, M. 
Maurice Verneuil also exhibited furniture and jewelry. Formerly 
an architect and glass painter, this artist readily recalls the theories 
which he learnt when with M. Grasset, and his furniture, decorated 
with designs in stamped out copper or wrought-iron, is more per- 
sonal than new in its decorative effect. In the large studio where 
he prepares his models of carpets, wallpapers, or jewelry, the plant 
reigns supreme. Plants are subjects for continual study with M. 
Verneuil: for with them, he says, a picture can be composed quite 
as well as a ring, or a lamp as a lace ornament. In short, they lend 
themselves with ease to all the requirements of the Modern Style. 
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IRON WORK BY EMILE ROBERT. 
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SIDEBOARD. 





Designer, M. Maurice Verneuil. 
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On M. Verneuil’s pieces of furniture with shelves, M. Jules Bra- 


teau had placed his pewter ornaments, so harmoniously delicate in 
their form and coloring. ‘This artist, who is the modern renovator 
oi artistic pewters, which had been abandoned since the sixteenth 
century, was a workman-engraver, and we found in his exhibits all 
those delicate qualities which he used formerly to show in works 
done with the burin. 

What leads one to regard the works of M. Drateau as pertect 
masterpieces is the method of working which he employs. Whereas 
producers of commercial pewters use sand moulds in moulding 


their pieces, which have then to be worked over, M. Brateau uses 

















PEWTER SALT-CELLAR 
Designer, M. Jules Brateau. 


metal moulds. After he has finished his model in plaster, he 
makes a mould in plaster of Paris, and from this obtains one in 
bronze, which, when he has engraved it with inimitable perfection 
with his burin and handed it over to the founder, receives the pew- 
ter and produces pieces so perfect that they require no retouching 
of any kind. 

This method, which is a revival of the good practices of the clever 
workmen of former ages, gives to M. Brateau’s cups, vases, jugs, 
goblets, etc., a decorative strength which, by contrast, sets off the 
gentle yet brilliant harmony of objects cast in pewter. 

Near M. Brateau’s pewters, and on the same shelves, M. Albert 
Dammouse, who is a sculptor and a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux- 
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PEWTER PITCHER AND GOBLETS. 
Designer, M. Jules Brateau. 
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\rts, exhibited glazed earthenware, decorated china, and enamelled 
class. MM. Dammouse now devotes his attention entirely to ceram- 
ics and the kindred arts, modelling and painting his works of art 
with his own hand. His decorated earthenware ad grand feu possess 
a great power of tonality which is obtained by a special method of 
placing enamels in juxtaposition. His ornaments in transparent 
elass, decorated with algae and fish in relief, which look, as though 
they were floating on an opalescent sea, are exquisite in the har 
mony of their tones. Less happy in their effect, but technically in 
teresting, as new applications of a different art, are his opaque 
dishes decorated with insects in relief. 

Standing by his furnaces in his studio, and aided by a single 
assistant, M. Dammouse patiently toils at the production of his 
pretty but fragile works. The last of the members of “La Poignée” 
whom we saw, he appeared to us to sum up the qualities common 
to all the others—love of art and indifference to sacrifice of time 
and money, which are necessary for the perfect accomplishment of 
long-meditated works. 

Pierre Calmettes. 

















PEWTER TRAY AND GOBLET. 
Designer, M. Jules Brateau. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM, DINING-ROOM AND STUDY. 
TYPE OF MODEST FRENCH INTERIORS. 
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HOW TO LIVE IN PARIS ON $3,000 A YEAR. 
Part III. 


6) HE antechamber is to an apartment what a preface is to a 

book—it is quickly passed over. But, though I generally 
find that the shortest prefaces are the best, | think on the contrary 
that it is an advantage that my antechamber is spacious and long. 
It measures nearly fourteen vards, and stretches to the right of the 
entrance, and parallel to the two large courts, to a window looking 
out on the Trocadéro Palace, the Eiffel Tower and the Passy Ceme 
tery. From there it continues, again to the right, as a passage 
from which lead on, first, a small room which is used as my 
servant's bedroom, second, the water closets; and on the side of the 
second court, first, the bathroom, second, my bedroom, third, my 
wife’s bedroom. Four rooms lead off the antechamber to the left, 
first, the drawing-room, second, the dining-room, third, the 
kitchen; and, to the right, a room which I have made my library 
and smoking-room. 

But, in order that you may the better understand the arrange- 
ment of my apartment, I will go round it with you. The door of 
my drawing-room is opposite the door on the staircase; the draw- 
ing-room leads to the dining-room, which communicates with a 
small room serving as a pantry; and from this pantry we can enter 
the kitchen. From the kitchen I enter the corridor, and crossing 
the antechamber, I pass in front of the servant’s bedroom and the 
water closets, and I enter my wife’s room. From there I pass into 
my own room, and I come next to the bathroom, and finally to the 
library-smoking-room. In short, I have passed through every 
room in my apartment without having once to retrace my steps. It 
need not be said, that, though I have made the complete round with 
vou, that is quite exceptional. I do not generally make a round of 
that sort when I return home. I simply go straight to my library, 
or, if it is meal time, to the dining-room. 

Notwithstanding all the facilities of access from one room to an- 
other, my apartment is logically divided into three distinct parts ; 
first, the “society” part, including the drawing-room and dining- 
room; second, the “personal” part, including our two bedrooms, 
the bathroom, and the library-smoking-room; third, the “service” 
part, consisting of the pantry, the kitchen, the servant’s room, and 
the water closets. I have even increased this third part, by making 
a little room between the kitchen and the servant’s bedroom, by 
curtaining off one end of the antechamber. It is there that all the 
sewing and ironing are done; so that when a workwoman comes to 
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do any dressmaking or laundry, 
we are not deprived of the use 
of any of our rooms, my work 
table is not likely to be scorched 
by a hot iron, and | find no 
needles on the chairs in my bed- 
room or dining-room., 

My apartment is therefore 
divided in a convenient and 
practical manner. That was 
one of the reasons which led me 
to choose it, but that was not 
the only one. The essential 
things | desired were plenty oO 
air and plenty of light, and in 
these respects I have all I could 
wish. Ventilation and light are 





supplied by eleven windows, 
THE HALL most of them very large, and 

looking towards the four car 

dinal points. I may say that I get the sun from the time 1 
rises to the time it sets. The drawing-room and dining-room win 
dows look on the first court—the north side. Windows of the 
kitchen, the antechamber, the servant's room, the water closets, 
and the corridor look on the cemetery —the east side. The windows 
of our bedrooms open on the second court—the west side. The 
bathroom looks on the same court—southwest side ; and, finally, the 
library-smoking-room, which is lighted by the same court, faces due 
south. “That is all very good,” you may say. “But it appears that 
all these windows look out on two courts and a cemetery. In your 
place, I should have been satisfied with two of the cardinal points, 
or even one, and should have preferred my windows to open on the 
Avenue Henri-Martin. “Well, that is an opinion, and not a bad one 
either—as is proved by the fact that all the apartments looking on 
the avenue are let—but they are let at a thousand dollars a year, at 
least, and I can only afford four hundred for my lodgings. | More 
over, the house fronts the north; there are fine chestnut trees to 
make the night air damp. I am no longer in the heyday of youth, 
and I think it needless to pay six hundred dollars a year for the 
chance of catching rheumatism. Besides, the two courts from 
which I get two-thirds of my light and air, are not ordinary courts 
—they are very large, and air and sunshine can circulate freely. | 
niay add that they are perfectly clean, not only as regards the pave- 
ment, but also the walls. No rug is ever seen at any of the win- 
dows. It is rather rare, indeed, to see anybody leaning out. The 
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greatest quiet prevails; more than forty families reside there, and 
yet | know many small houses, containing but two or three lodgers 
in which there is ten times as much noise. It is to be sup- 
posed that people who have the same tastes have also the same 
manners, and that those persons who, like me, were struck with 
the many advantages of this residence, are also as fond of quiet, 
neatness, and discretion as | am myself. “Tell me where you live 
and I will tell you what you are.” 

| have just remarked that the two courts are not ordinary ones. 
The cemetery, upon which my other windows look, is not an ordin- 
ary one either; they do not bury “anybody and everybody” there. 
In fact, the cemetery is virtually “shut up;” that is to say, no fresh 
concessions of ground are ever made, and no burials take place 
except those of members of some family which already possesses a 
tomb or vault there; so there are hardly more than two or three 
funerals a year. No doubt tombs suggest the idea of death, but as 
death ends every life there is no harm in a wise man getting used to 
that necessity. [ have even found a kind of poetical fascination in 
thinking that certain illustrious people are taking their last sleep 
within a few vards of me. I cite at random the Carnot family ; Ad- 
miral Besnard; the impressionist painter, Edouard Manet; and the 
strange and charming Marie Bashkirtseff, who died at the fullness 
of vouth, and at the height of her fame. Besides—apart from the 
tombs—the Passy Cemetery 
looks like a pleasure garden, 
where are spread forth luxu- 
riant foliage and beds of va- 
riegated flowers. As will be 
seen from the photograph taken 
from my window, | have an 
extensive view; towards the 
right the Eiffel Tower ; towards 
the left, the towers of the 
Trocadéro, and above’ them 
the sky, gilded in the morn- 
ing by the rising sun, and 
illuminated at night by myr- 
lads of stars. But, for the 
present, let us close the win- 
dows and talk about the in- 
terior of the house. 





Though I have unreservedly 
boasted about the advantages 


THE KITCHEN. 


of the apartment of which | 
am the tenant, my modesty forbids me to boast about the furni- 
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ture of which I am the absolute possessor. I will not therefore 


enumerate all the articles which decorate my apartment, and still 


less will I dilate on their elegance and their cost. But, as the 


photographs which have been taken of various articles show them 
only in one aspect, | am obliged to say a few words about each. 
Many persons like to show a good deal of magnificence in their 
drawing-room. I know some people who have a drawing-room 
encumbered with luxurious furniture, and who, in their bedroom, 
have nothing but a wretched bed and a spavined chair. There 
are also some people who like a splendidly appointed dining 
room, and who have no servant 
to do the cooking. They may 
be said to keep the apartment 
for others, and not for them- 
selves. That seems to me an 
exaggerated “altruism.” My 
income and my tastes allow me 
to entertain a certain number of 
friends from time to time; I 
therefore wished my drawing 
room to be sufficiently large, 
and I have furnished it with 
some elegance, but this ele- 
gance is, above all things, dis- 
creet—a piano, console table, 
some statuettes on pedestals, 
some corner ctagéres ladened 
with nicknacks, and lastly var 


ious sorts of seats, and two 





or three small tables inlaid with 
THE BATHROOM. mother of pearl which are no 
higher than stools and serve 
to hold the tea and cakes. Everything is in bright and gay 
colors. In the dining-room, on the other hand, I wanted every- 
thing to look sober, but pleasant and comfortable. It contains a 
sideboard, a buffet, a dresser, a butler’s tray, two small tables for 
the dessert, a dining table and some chairs. Here and there are a 
few plants. In the pantry which separates the dining-room from 
the kitchen, are cupboards, containing all the articles needed for 
the table. In the kitchen is a large cooking range, a gas stove, and 
all the furniture and apparatus needed for a middle class family’s 
kitchen. The larder is under the kitchen window and open to the 
air, and there is a door leading to the backstairs by which the 
tradesmen bring their goods. 
The library-smoking-room is the apartment I most prefer; it is 
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all hung with red, which gives it a brilliant and cheerful aspect. It 
is furnished with a large sofa, a writing table, a bookcase contain- 
ino my choicest books, three or four chairs and arm chairs in modern 
style, ete. My wife's bedroom and my bedroom are both comfort- 
able, for we can sit down or lie down comfortably according to the 
time of dav, and there are some pretty bits of furniture, and a few 
pictures to distract the eve. The bathroom is sufficiently described 
by the photograph. As may be seen, it contains a heating appar- 
atus. which works well and at 
small cost. In the antecham- 
ber are the usual articles of 
furniture, hat-stand, umbrella- 
stand, bench, ete. Here also is 
placed the stove which warms 
all my apartments, or—to speak 
more correctly—is intended to 
warm all the apartment. As a 
matter of fact, it only warms 
the antechamber, the drawing- 
room, and the dining-room. 
But, as every room is provided 
with a chimney, it is easy for 
me to obtain what heat I want. 
As for the question of light, 
that is doubly answered, for I 
have gas and electricity. 

And now that I have de- 
scribed and illustrated in detail 





my district, my house, and my THE BEDROOM. 

private apartments, there is 

nothing else for me to do beyond giving a detailed account of my 
expenditure. I may remind one that I have an income of three 
thousand dollars. I began by putting aside four hundred dollars 
for my yearly holiday, either in Switzerland, or at the seaside, and 
two hundred dollars for “contingencies’— illnesses and other un- 
foreseen circumstances. 

This leaves for ordinary expenses two thousand four hundred 
dollars. But from that sum I immediately deduct first my yearly 
rental of four hundred dollars, second, my taxes ($47.40), third, fire 
insurance ($5.60), fourth, “tips” to the concierge, postman, tele- 
graph boys ($7), fifth, the servant’s wages ($120), or a total of seven 
hundred dollars. There remains, therefore, to be expended annually 
seventeen hundred dollars, which makes about one hundred and 
fifty-six dollars a month. It is not enormous, but is quite sufficient 
for a household in which order reigns. I might have said to my wife 
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what Nenaphon said to his, more than two thousand years ago, 
“There is nothing in the world more beautiful and useful than or 
der; and it is for you, my wife, after vou have established it, to take 
care to maintain it. You are queen of your house; preserve there 
that order and discipline which mark a true housewite.” My 
wife understood that admirably, and for one hundred and fifty-six 
dollars a month she knows how to give us more than is necessary 

utile dulet. 

Though not gourmands, we both like good things, and if not great 
eaters, we both have a fair appetite. In the morning when we rise, 
we take an early breakfast (tea and bread and butter). At noon, a 
hors dauzvre, meat, vegetables, dessert, and coffee. At five o'clock, 
tea and cakes. \t eight o'clock, soup, fish, meat, vegetables, 
sweets, and dessert. Food is very dear in France, first on account 
of the great number of middlemen who intervene between the pro 
ducer and purchaser, next, because certain articles—coffee, sugar, 
etc.—are charged with very heavy duties. Feeding is the heaviest 
expense of our household; it costs us seventy-two dollars a month, 
divided as follows: Baker and pastry cook eight dollars, various 
meats, twenty dollars; fish, six dollars; groceries, twelve dollars ; 
fruit and vegetables, nine dollars; milk and cream, six dollars; a 
quarter barrel of Bordeaux wine (about seventy-five bottles), eight 
dollars; two or three bottles of ligueurs, three dollars. To this may 
be added eight dollars for the extra cost of a dinner that I give 
every month to some intimate friends. 

On an average, lighting costs us four dollars a month, heating 
four dollars, washing eight dollars. A woman help comes for two 
hours every day to help the servant and costs four dollars a month. 
We alsopay one dollar a month to the floor-polisher and two dollars 
to a circulating library. That makes in all an additional twenty 
dollars a month. There remains then $53.60 per month. My wife 
takes twenty dollars for her personal expenses—dressmaker, 
milliner, shoemaker, etc. I keep the same for my tailor, boot 
maker, shirtmaker, cigars, etc. With the $13.60 which remains | 
take my wife to the theatre once a month, I occasionally take a 
carriage drive with her, or visit art exhibitions, and I present her, 


now and again, with flowers, a piece of music, or some other trifling 


guilt. 
Fernand Mazade. 
*These are the actual expenses of many a French household—considered to be living 
omfortably; it would, however, require a couple of years practice for an American 


family, accustomed to American comforts, extravagance, and waste to live within this 
amount, and make the same outward display of ease and comfort which a French fam 
ily can. The French family living on this amount has a pleasant social circle amongst 
the respectable bourgecis and artistic world in Paris. In the provinces, this income 
means luxury to many a French family. —Editor ‘‘A. R.’’ 
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Y THE RENOVATION OF THE NEW YORK 
BROWNSTONE DISTRICT. 


ef RS. TROLLOPE, who cannot be accused of partiality 
\I towards things American, waxed cordial and even en- 
thusiastic when she reached NewYork. She had never seen the bay 
of Naples, but she was sure that it could not be more lovely than the 
bay of New York. The city itself she considered very handsome, 
and superior to any of the second-class English cities. She thought 
the domestic architecture of New York somewhat monotonous, 
but admired the qualities of the brownstone, which at that early 
period (1830) was beginning to be introduced, and she also noted 
with approval the French fashions in interior decoration, which 
were also just then beginning to come in. Whatever Cincinnati 
may think of Mrs. Trollope’s observations on the domestic manners 
of the Americans, New York has no reason to complain of the 
treatment it received, though we may suspect that her good humor 
was partly occasioned by the circumstance that New York was the 
terminal point of her detested exile from her beloved England. 
We recall these observations of Mrs. Trollope, at the present 
time, both because it serves to remind one of the continuity of 
New York life, and in particular because it indicates what New 
Yorkers of 1830 thought of the change from their colonial brick 
houses to the new brownstone. The broad three-story dwelling 
with dormers and low stoops, which seems to the New Yorker of 
to-day quite the most seemly and comfortable tvpe of dwelling, 
which has ever been built in large numbers on Manhattan Island. 
was considered tame and monotonous in 1830 (for Mrs. Trollope’s 
opinion was assuredly borrowed from her New York friends), and 
the brownstone which has since become the peculiar symbol of 
barren architectural monotony was welcomed as affording an 
agreeably variety to the insipid repetitions of New York dwelling 
houses. I urthermore it is also interesting to note that French 
fashions in adornment had already spread from the person to the 
house, and that after all, the Beaux artists of the present day are 
only continuing a tradition of imitation, which originated, at least 
in the decorative accessories of domestic interiors, some three gen- 
erations ago. 

The agreeable variety that the New Yorkers of 1830 thought 
brownstone would introduce into Manhattan dwellings did not 
last very many years. At first slowly and finally at an extremely 
rapid rate the new stone came in. One finds very little of it south 
of the numbered streets; along the streets with low numbers, it 
shared the honors with brick ; above Twenty-third Street the brown- 
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stone completely dominates the architectural landscape on those 


streets, which are given over to dwellings, and it was even used 
extensively for the early five-story flat. Its final triumph con- 
sisted in its adoption during the early eighties by the architect of 
the Vanderbilt houses, between Fiity-first and Fifty-second Streets 
on Fifth Avenue, and thereafter it was abandoned so rapidly, both 
by speculative builders and by the richer men who built their own 
houses, that the sudden change can only be accounted for on the 
ground, partly, no doubt, unconscious, of an utter weariness of the 
flesh and the spirit. New Yorkers had been surfeited with brown- 
stone until their strong architectural digestion gave way. They 
suddenly realized that there were other stones and that there was 
brick. Within a few vears this heavy dreary material which could 
not be satisfactorily combined with brick, or with any other stone, 
and which made somehow dull and depressing even very skillful 
designs, was entirely superseded. 

At the time, however, when brownstone began to be superseded, 
it looked as if the evidence of its supremacy during so many years 
would, like the poor, be always with us, for it was scarcely con- 
ceivable that all the houses built of this material, which extends 
almost solidly from Twenty-third Street to beyond Eightieth Street 
on the east side, would ever be entirely destroyed to make room 
for business buildings. And, indeed, the time is still indefinitely 
distant when the old brownstone fronts, north of Thirty-fourth 
Street, particularly on the east side, will be displaced for any 
such purpose. But fortunately there are other causes as well, 
which are making for the destruction of these buildings, and the 
substitution in their place of more varied materials and more 
pleasing designs. It is on the east side, between Thirty-fourth 
and Eightieth Streets that brownstone particularly prevails, and 
it is just this section of the city in which economic conditions 
have become such recently as to encourage and justify a wholesale 
reconstruction. The price of a good site alone has advanced be- 
yond the old value, both of the land and the building; at the 
same time the high-stoop brownstone dwellings are now in the 
way of being extremely unfashionable, both in design and plan; 
and a movement has set in which is gradually gathering momentum 
toward the substitution of reconstructed American basement 
dwellings for the old brownstone fronts. In some few cases the 
reconstruction has gone no further than the destruction o° the 
stoop, the placing of the entrance on the ground floor, and the 
rearrangement of the interior, but for the most part people de- 
mand that the old houses shall be either utterly destroyed or sub- 
jected to such a drastic process of purging that every trace of 
the brownstone is removed. And the process of reconstruction 
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No. 35 EAST 74TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 
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is covering ground with the utmost rapidity. It extends from 
Lexington Avenue on the east to Sixth Avenue, and Central Park 
on the west. We can look forward confidently to the time when 
the brownstone dwelling, if not entirely demolished, will at least 
cease to dominate that part of the city in which it once prevailed. 

Whereas, however, all the conditions combined formerly to 
bring about a gloomy monotony of material and design, now, on 
the contrary, all the conditions conspire to bring about the most 
extraordinary contrasts of design and material. The houses that 
are reconstructed are, of course, no longer built in rows. Even 
when they are erected by speculative builders three or four at a 
time, each house has the distinction of an individual design. More- 
over, it is not too much to say that architecturally, at least, there 
is a persistent and a deliberate striving after individuality. What- 
ever such a house be, it must at any rate be different. It is 
as if New York domestic architecture, after submitting tamely for 
a generation and a half to the most distressing and lugubrious 
uniformity, had at length decided to practice and enjoy its free- 
dom to the very limit. All conventions in the matter have been 
cast aside. It seems settled that for a while New York shall 
symbolize in the design of its private dwellings the incoherent 
multiplicity of its origins—in race, place of birth, and zxsthetic 
traditions. 

We reproduce herewith ten of the several hundred dwellings 
which in the last few years have been erected under the conditions 
above indicated. They are very fair representatives of the class to 
which they belong, and barring the fact that they are almost all 
\merican basement dwellings, erected on single lots, it will be seen 
at once how difficult they are to classify. Of the ten four are 
constructed of brick with stone bases and trimmings, the other 
six are constructed of stone throughout. Thev are all either 
four or five stories high, which is a low average, so far as height 
is concerned, and it may be said without exception that wherever 
the fifth story appears, it is architecturally superfluous. These 
buildings have the advantage of belonging to no specific style of 
architecture. The three brick buildings, which are probably 
most successful, suggest Georgian or colonial models, but they 
differ from these models so largely, both in design and in detail, 
that the resemblance is only a suggestion. The stone buildings 
present even fewer points of similarity. Several of them are ex- 
ceedingly, if not outrageously French in atmosphere and detail, 
but they are as far as possible from being French in precision and 
propriety of design. The rest are, so far as we know, quite with- 
out any known precedents for their chief characteristics. They 
are simply more or less intelligent attempts to design a New York 
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twenty-five foot fagade. It may be that in the course of time some 
desirable convention will be developed; but as yet this consum- 
mation is not in sight. Neither structure, nor prevailing taste, 
nor the influence of tradition brings with it any significant 
similarity of design. The phrase, “The Art Gallery of the New 
York Streets,” has been used to describe the general impression 
they give, and it would be hard to find a better one. The new 
designs stand out like pictures against the brownstone back- 
ground, and like pictures, they convey the impression of irre- 
sponsible individuality, as if they were intended for no _partic- 
ular place, as if they were expressive of no structural fact, and as 
if they were independent of all local precedent. 

Of all these dwellings, No. 28 East Seventy-eighth Street, on 
the southeast corner of Madison Avenue and that street, is un- 
doubtedly the most interesting, and thoroughly considered design. 
It consists of one story of stone work, enlivened by a strongly 
marked and very handsome entrance on the longer street side. 
Above there are three stories of brick, divided from one another 
like many of the colonial buildings by stone string-courses, each 
story being somewhat less emphatic than the one below it. The 
importance of the second floor, which would contain the draw- 
ing-room is brought out by the arched openings, connected at 
their springing by a band of cut stone, and adorned in the recess 
of the arch by elaborate festoons. The floor above is distinguished 
from this main or second floor by a diminution in total height, 
and in the height of the windows. These openings are flat instead 
of arched, and are capped by a course of stone. The fourth floor 
is lower even than the third, the windows are smaller in both 
measurements, and are not capped with stonework, while the large 
spaces between them are made interesting and varied by panels of 
different shapes and sizes in the brick. The whole facade is 
crowned with a frieze, an egg and dart moulding, a well-moderated 
stone cornice and a parapet. ‘There is a fifth story; but like all 
the other fifth stories, it simply does not figure in the design at 
all, even less than the servants who doubtless very largely occupy 
it, figure in the lives of the inhabitants of the house, except as a 
convenience. Altogether it is a building with an air of great 
elegance and distinction, designed so that all its members except 
one, and all the materials obtain their full value, and in which all 
these parts are intelligently and successful codrdinated. 

The brick dwelling at No. 35 East Seventy-fourth Street is an- 
other very interesting design, the treatment in this case being 
skillfully adapted to the fact, that, unlike the house on Seventy- 
eighth Street, the dwelling is merely a facade on one street. It is 
consequently treated as a flat surface with no very telling pro- 
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No. 26 EAST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
C. P. H. Gilbert, Architect. 
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No. 40 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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jections, and with the main entrance emphasized only by the size 
and shape of the opening. Above the ground floor in which, of 
course, stone is used, the brick is very plainly and simply handled, 
and the quoining of stone by which it is framed in brings one 
back strongly to the analogy of a picture gallery. Only in this 
case, the object of the picture is to present as unmistakable a con- 
trast as possible to its neighbors. As in the dwelling on the cor- 
ner of Seventy-eighth Street and Madison Avenue, the windows 
of the drawing-room floor are large, arched openings reaching to 
the floor, and extremely effective, both in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of this story, and in the way they count in the general de- 
sign. The wrought iron-work on the building also deserves partic- 
ular attention. Altogether the facade makes a very pretty picture, 
which is not marred by a superfluous story above, and which 
is marked throughout by deft arrangement and effective spacing. 

Turning to No. 26 East lifty-fourth Street we find a house that 
is aggressively rather than quietly distinguished from its dull 
brownstone neighbors. It is both a narrower and a taller building 
than the one last considered, for it stands out several feet from the 
former building line, and breaks into a number of different pro- 
jections and planes. It certainly makes a pleasant impression, and 
has an air of being very smart and quite the latest thing in resi- 
dences, but the design will not bear as close an analysis as will 
that of the other two brick buildings. The ground floor stands 
out very conspicuously, and constitutes on the whole a very effec- 
tive base—in the mass, if not in detail, and the two stories im- 
mediately above, with their curved projection have obvious advan- 
tages, so far as the interior plan is concerned; but these bulging 
facades are extremely difficult to manage compared with the flat 
ones, and we do not recall a single thoroughly successful solution 
of the problem they present. In the present instance, the pro- 
portion between the base, the middle stories, and the fourth 
story is awkward, while the fifth story as usual is merely added, 
although a somewhat conspicuous addition. The whole effect 
one gets is that of piling one story on top of another, with an eye 
chiefly to interior requirements, and if the design is saved, so 
that on the whole the dwelling as we have said makes a pleasant 
impression, it is because the materials are interesting and well 
contrasted, and because the detail is in general neat and un- 
objectionable. 

In turning to the stone dwellings, we are aware at once of an 
important difference in the value of the material, for an un- 
obtrusive domestic character, which can mitigate or even nullify 
the effects of many a bad design inheres in the very nature of the 
brick, whereas the stone requires the utmost restraint in its 
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handling, lest it become domineering in effect and bloated in detail. 
This reproach, however, cannot be levelled against the dwelling 
at No. 22 East Seventy-third Street, which is the most interesting 
of the stone residences herewith reproduced. The chief character 
of the design, which may also be found in recently reconstructed 
dwellings on middle Fifth Avenue and on West Fifty-fourth Street 
is the manner in which its whole arrangement is centralized by the 
grouping of the openings toward the center. This treatment has 
the advantage of giving the design a dominant feature, arising out 
of necessary openings, and carried up through the whole fagade, 
and in no other way has a like unity been obtained in fagades of the 
same dimensions, built of the same material. Moreover the less im- 
portant parts of the design have been worked out with intelligence. 
The entrance, for instance, which in many of these buildings is too 
insignificant in the present case gets a value from its size, and the 
details of its treatment, while even the basement entrances, which 
usually are entirely neglected, are provided with a logical place 
in the design. The facade is framed in, as is usually the case, with 
a well-managed quoining of the same stone, and the general im- 
pression, while somewhat spoiled by the over-elaborated dormer, 
is nevertheless that of a building in which the French architecturai 
manner has received a temperate and original expression. One 
has only to compare it with the house at No. 40 West Thirty- 
eighth Street, in which there is a similar grouping of the openings 
at least through two stories, to mark the difference between a con- 
sistent and pleasing treatment of an architectural motive and one 
that is incomplete and whollv uninteresting. 

The difficulties into which the designer of a narrow stone dwell- 
ing gets, when he does not carefully arrange and centralize his 
openings, is very well illustrated by the house at No. 1 East 
Seventy-third Street. This house is so arranged that room has 
been made for only two windows, and as these are merely repeated 
on each floor instead of being grouped together, and carried up 
through the facade as a dominant motive, the building gets a 
double-barreled look, the two halves being just alike except that 
one of them includes the entrance while the other does not. The 
dwelling at No. 2 East Sixty-seventh Street manages to get rid 
of this double-barreled look in spite of the fact that the openings 
are merely repeated on each story, by means of emphasizing the 
horizontal projections, particularly the heavy stone balcony on 
the second story, and by the situation of the entrance doorway in 
the center of the building, but this arrangement also has its dis- 
advantages. The entrance, for instance, is extremely forbidding 





and insignificant and does not count anywhere near as much as 4 
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of his materials. The light colored brick that is employed has 
the advantage for this kind of a building of neither brick nor stone, 
and it is so smothered by the stone that it can hardly be con- 
sidered as in any telling sense a brick building, while on the other 
hand the stonework itself presents a patched and restless appear- 
ance. 

The houses at No. 17 East Fifty-second Street and at No. 8 
East Sixty-ninth Street differ from the others considered in this 
article, in that they occupy a larger frontage on the street, but 
from the nature of their designs they do not offer much oppor- 
tunity for comment. The Fifty-second Street house is Manhat- 
tanese French of the most extreme and offensive type—the kind 
of French which by its exaggerations and its florid detail helps 
to bring into disrepute the whole French tendency in American 
design. On the other hand the dwelling at No. 8 East Sixty-ninth 
Street is nothing if not quiet and temperate in its treatment, but 
unfortunately it is as uninteresting as it is unobjectionable. In 
effect is not designed at all. Apart from the fact that it has only 
one entrance, it looks for all the world like two separate buildings, 
and effect that is intensified by the quoining of the line at which 
the flat surface ends and the round surface begins. Yet just be- 
cause it is spacious and considering its size unpretentious, it may 
well pass as a sufficiently desirable addition to the “Art Gallery of 
the New York Streets.”’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing brief consideration of a few 
private residences that have recently been erected in New York 
how diversified their designs are, and how special is the architec- 
tural problem they present. About the only general lesson which 
can be drawn from the nature of these designs, is the lesson of 
treating these buildings as modestly as possible, and of trying 
to make them appropriate residences for the unpretentious private 
citizens who live in them. As soon as the architects of such build- 
ings come to feel the desirability of such unobtrusive treatment, 
the way will be cleared for a steady progression in the design, for 
the design is always somewhat the outcome of an appropriate or 
inappropriate conception of the function of the building. 


Herbert Croly. 
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Are Standard the world over. 


Automatic Electric Elevators 


with push-button control—safe and 
simple in operation. 


It is becoming the rule in high-class dwellings to 
install more than one Otis Automatic Elevator. An 
automatic electric dumb-waiter is now quite generally 
included. ‘The larger mansions are being equipped with 
a separate automatic elevator for the servants, and the 
limit is not yet. 
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importance in a_ well-con- 
sidered scheme of interior 
decoration as the floor cover- 
ing. Of modern Carpets we 
offer a range than which none more varied, 
we venture to believe, can be found col- 
lected under any other roof in the civilized 
world. specially conclusive is our 
display of Whole Carpets, which are dis- 
tinct from carpetings woven in lengths. 
Appropriate for this purpose are the 
imported Aubusson Carpets, which are in 
effect true tapestries applied to the purpose 
of floor coverings. Richer in tone are the 
Tapisseries Savonneries, or the Chenille 
Axminsters from Scotch looms. Heavier 
and more masculine in style as well as 
color are the Berlin Carpets woven to 
special designs for us exclusively. All of 
these Carpets can be woven to order so as 
to fit rooms of the most irregular outlines. 











Correspondence Invited. 





BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET 
N E W = O R K 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Piano makers by appointment to Their Majesties of England, 
Germany, Russia, Austria and Hungary, Sweden and Norway, 
Spain, Italy, Saxony, Turkey and Persia. 0d 0d Od dB dood oOo 
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STEINWAY PIANO, STYLE LOUIS XIV 


A plain case would be entirely out of keeping amid the 
ornate magnificence of an interior of 
the style of Louis XIV. 


STEINWAY & SONS will make Piano 
Cases after architects’ designs and 


under their personal supervision. 


STEINWAY HALL, 107 & 109 East 14th Street 
WINDSOR ARCADE, Fifth Avenue corner 46th Street 
NEW YORK 
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T is with great pleasure that I call 
the attention of Architects, Decorators 
and Patrons to my present collection 
recently imported, replete with artistic 
examples of the best periods, in Furni- 
ture, Silk Brocades and Fabrics, Appli- 
que and Embroidered Valances and 
Borders of the time of Louis XIV., XV., 
XVI., and the Renaissance, a!so to rich 
old church wood carvings and wall 
stuffs in quantites that will specially 
appeal to those planning interior decora- 
tions consistent in scheme and character, 
The Roman, Florentine and French 
marbles, suitable for interior or exterior 
decoration will greatly interest those 
contemplating Hall, Italian or French 


Garden decoration. 








hb. D. Gardiner 


257 Fitth Ave., Hew Work 


























haere NO 
Hall in Country Residence. Hugo Schellenberg, Architect. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED Address 
From Architects, HUGO SCHELLENBERG 


Decorators, Owners 503 Fifth Avenue 
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Details of Fagle surmounting*the Cast Bronze Counter Screen of the 
KEYSTONE NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURG, 
MacC.Lure & Spanr, Architects. 


BRONZE BANK COUNTER SCREENS 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND DECORATIONS 
MESH WIRE RAILINGS, CAGES, ETC. 


vnc sem ot ONO, WILLIAMS, 556 WEST 2TH ST, NEW YORK, 


o announce the publication of the second number of the Magazine 


$4.4 oS el . ° " ? 
eElimerican Art in Bronze and mee 
Compiled and Edited by William Donald Mitchell 
This issue is one of » pages, profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings 
showing interiors of Boalt 8. Kooms and General Offices, and fine bronze work 


executed by the firm of Jno. W illiams from designs by the leading Architects 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Western National Bank of the U. S..New York Brooklyn Savings Bank............New York 
Bank of Commerce ‘ 7 Bowery Savings Bank 

Varick Bank of New York North River Savings Bank 

( ted National Bank , West Side Savings Bank 

Bowery Bank of New York Offices of R. G. Dun & Co . 

Garfield National Bank Commercial Trust Co. of N. J Jersey City 
Astor National Bank Providence Institution for Savings. Provider 
Importer & Trader National Bank Slater Trust Co.. ; ...Pawtucket 
Liberty National Bank : Exchange National Bank Pittsburg 
Trust Company of America Keystone National Bank 

National Park Bank National Bank of Commerce ; ...St. Loui 
Mutual Life Insurance Co... : Park National Bank Cleveland 
Metropolitan Life I urance Co First National Bank ae Connellsville 
Fidelity Trust & Deposit Co Baltimore Mercantile Exchange Bank .. Jacksonville 
Me int National Bank.. : Bank of Nova Scotia. . 7; ihe Siac Montreal 
National I on Bank — ‘ hy Royal Bank of Canada sin eisai on tase fe’ tals 
Citizens’ National Bank Work to be illustrated in a following Number 
The Evening Star" Offi Washingt Com'c’l & Farmers’ Nat. Bank. . Baltimore 
Disbursing Office, U. S. Senat Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co Cleveland 
Rochester Trust & Safe Deposit Co. .Rocheste Bergen & Lafavette Trust Co. .Jersey City 
Morroe County Savings Bank : Speyer & Co. (Banking Room) New York 
Union Trust Company... Blair & Co. (Banking Room).... ~ 


ilding. Buffalo 
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APPELLATE COURT, NEW YORK CITY 
Main Hall, Looking Toward Elevator 


John H. Shipway & Brother 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Marble and Mosaic Workers 


The Marble Work in the new Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, illustrated above, was executed by this firm. 
The Marble and Mosaic Work in this building is considered 
by experts among architects and connoisseurs to be one of the 
best examples of artistic marble working in this country. 





MILLS, OFFICE & WHARF 
136th St. and East River New York City 
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WHITE HOUSE AND EXECUTIVE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


barry Alexander, 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL CONTRACTING ENGINEER. 


COMPLETE 
ELEVATORS, 


COMPLET 


'LANS DRAWN AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FOR 

S-LECTRICAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, POWER AND HEATING INSTALLATIONS. ELECTRIC 

RAVELING CRANES, PUMPING OUTFITS, VENTILATING FANS, ETC. 
Astor Court Building, 

>» WEST 33D STREET AND 18 AND 20 WEST 34TH STREET 

NEW YORK 


PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT WORK 


E PLANTS, INCLUDING ENGINES, DYNAMOS, MOTORS, 
BATTERIES AND SWITCHBOARD 


STORAGE 








ATL thaw YAC HT CLUB... ET CO LEE TET EE OT Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AYLSMER APARTMENT HOUSE ......76th St. and Columbus Ave 
BARNET r VILA IN avicnteseeetenn eels dase a eee e. cor 74th St. and Columbus Ave. 
BERWIND, E. be So ree ene ee 2 East 64th St., N. Y. 
CORONET. AP ARTMENT HOTE L, N. e. cor. 58th St. & 6th Ave., N.Y. 
HOTEL ORL E ANS. Er ee TT en Pee eer ee ‘80th St. and Columbus Ave., N. ie 
HOTEL WELLINGTON......... ; : ’ oth St. and Seventh Ave., > 2 
LA ROCHELLE.. SO int APAR TMENT HOUSE, 75th St. and Columbus Ave., a Ee 
LIEBMANN, S., SONS fi) 40 3 eer Bremen St . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. Y. INFANT AS YLU M. Serre < MATERNITY HOSP ITAL, 61st St. & Amsterdam Ave.,N.Y. 


OSTERMANN BUILDING 


PIERREPON 
ROYALTON. 
SIEGEL. COO 


STUDEBAKE 


S. I. RAPID 
S. S. ALGONC 
S. S. EL. RIO 
VANDEPRBIL 


COMPLE’ 


ADRIANCE 


Red Hook Lane and Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

7 ; weeeee+e APARTMENT HOUSE 43-47 W. 32d = Se 
err APAR TME NT HOTEL. .43 W. 43d & 44 W. 44th Sts..N. Y. 
PER CO DRY GOODS STORE. .18th & 19th Sts. and 6th Ave., N.Y. 
2 errr ee re ee 48th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 
TRANSIT CO ’ FOUR FERRYBOATS...... Foot of Whitehall St., N. Y. 
DULN, SRO OLD AMD CPR s o6:0 v0 ccces vec .....Clyde Steamship Co. 
EL NORTE, EL SU D AND OTHERS .........Morgan Steamship Co. 


ee ‘IDLE HOUR” Oakdale, L. I., and 660 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
TE WIRING, INCLUDING FIXTURES AND BELL, BURGLAR ALARM 
AND TELEPHONE WORK. 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY. . Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ADAMS DRY GOODS CO. .c.ciccccecvccsescoccs Diet andl 224 Sts., “and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
_ BIES’ HOSPITAL..... or Sie thse Ail are 4 wick xa am © and Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
BERKSHIRE APARTMENTS... sess ssiatacer aia atathrarua anand 4M) Madison Ave., N. Y. 
B LU BOP Pee GOO. 6.0.0'00.6 000% "RESIDENCE... 23 ‘and 25 W. 53d St., N. Y. 
CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL AND OFFICE BL DG 56th ‘and 57th Sts. and Seventh Ave., i A 
CHURCH of the INCARNATION.PARISH HOUSB..........-e0008 242-248 E. 3l1st St., N. Y. 
as NR TU IED 6 owinicin disc bee tececse cucceseck-eses Oeeweee Madison, N. J. 
FLOWER, ANSON R.. . RESIDENCE........ .601 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HARRIMAN. 
LEEDS, WM. 


MILLER. W. 


OLIVER, JR.. “RESIDENCE..........+.:+. White. Plains and New York. 
irae een RESIDENCE. esceceesee 987 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


WAT, Ve. DEV MOLE © 6 0:6:0:0:60:0-0.0 ae SE AND_ STABL E. - Scarborough, N. Y. 
Yo: Seer RESIDENCE..... PrrTerrTr ee .Newport, R. I. 
SE AND EXEC UTIVE BUIL DING. Lenn seewe i we elves WwW ashington. D. C. 


WHITE HOU 
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The Private Branch Exchange System 
of supplying TELEPHONE SERVICE 
is particularly adapted to the require- 
ments of LARGE HOTELS and 
APARTMENT HOUSES. 

By means of a Private Branch Ex- 
change the general telephone service, 
local, suburban and long distance, is 
available in every room and _ apart- 
ment. A complete interior service is 


also supplied, adding largely to the 
efficiency, and decreasing the cost of 


the hotel service proper. No modern 
Hotel or Apartment House should lack 


a Private Branch Telephone 
Exchange. 


Full Information on request at any of the Contract 


Offices : 
15 Dey St. Ill West 38th St. 220 West 124th St. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
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Hecla Iron Works 











Lamp at Entrance 
SYMPHONY HALL, B« 
McKim. Mead & Whit 
Architects 


‘ST ON 


(Formerly POULSON & EGER) 


N. llth and Berry Streets, Brooklyn Borough, 
New York City. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 


Bronze and Iron Work 


STAIRS, RAILINGS, 
ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
AND CARS, 
GATES, GUARDS, 
MARQUEES, ETC. 





























hoy FIRE PROOF STAIR CONSTRUCTION, } | | 
LIGNOLITH TREADS : 


AND PLATFORMS. ae Be cual coals 
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OEE FIRE PROOF WINDOW CONSTRUCTION.” 
rHE HEct ype I 4 IN IRON. BRASS OR BRONZEC | 
— = Pd fi COMBINED WITH LIGNOLITH. 

ATENTED Y Bh : o i i 
is wy a 
OPECIALTIES f 
C] 
: 1b iE 
Se em FIRE PROOF 
DOORS AND ARCHITRAVES: 
| BOSTON BALTIMORE PIT TSBURG 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
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BATTERSON & EISELE 


Mosaic Udorkers 


Roman and Venetian Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, Etc. 


RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS 
Marble, Onyx and Granite 


Office: 431 Eleventh Avenue, Bet. 35th and 36th Sts 
Steam Mill and Works: 425 to 433 Eleventh Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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Importers of 
Fine English 


French 
and 


Japanese 


Wall 
Hangings 


In Exclusive Styles 








GRASS CLOTH 
FIBRE PAPER 
Figured 
Striped 
and Plain 
SA TOR 


DECORATIVE 
SPECIALTIES 


Silks, Velours 
Flocks, Tapestries 
and Tekko Cloth 











We have Just Issued a 
New ANAGLYPTA Catalogue 
Send for One 








CRETONNES 
To Match Papers 


ANAGLYPTA DESIGN 


Sole Representative in this Country of the 
Relief Decoration ‘“‘ANAGLYPTA” 


A. SANDERSON & SONS and WM. WOOLAMS 


W. H. S. LLOYD Co. 





W. H. S. Luovp Co., Acts. 


22 East 22d St. 
New York 
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Telephone : 24 Spring Cable Address : Vecekingco, N.Y. 





KnicKerbocKer 
Caen Stone Cement 


Mantles, Cornices, all kinds of 
Ornamental and Plain Interior 
and Vestibule Stone Finish. 
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A DOORWAY IN THE BLAIR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects 


V.C.&6 C.V. KING CO. 
KNICKERBOCKER PLASTER MILLS, 


Established 1839. 
513 West Street, New York. 





Sole Agents for Marble Brand Keene’s Cement, pure white and quick setting. 
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THE RIGHT WAy 


Full Directions by addressing the 
NON-STAINING CEMENT CO. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 








CHORIN 
0)0260)0e60)0%% 
PEPEPE 





SP Nee 
EELS 


9S G40 DGAO 
Dy ° ie) 


CHAS. A. DARDS 


rLORIST AND 
LANDSCAPE 
GARDENER 




















CHOICE FLOWERS 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR 
HOUSE DECORATION 


NORTHEAST CORNER 
FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
AND MADISON AVENUE 


SEVERE aug Ea ae VECAGVEEETG: © 
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289 47 AVE. 


_, Builders of the 
Finest Residences 





“IDLE HOUR” : 
The Residence of W.K. Vanderbilt, Esq. Hunt & Hunt, Architects. 
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VULCANITE 


f - A D T _ Af + r 7 ? + + 
Ot Ed tor rd it OI! st ¢ nr > Ydrate INd A I 
tlle e tty taA th; sithor 7 Lm Aaxntratan r firoa wit) 
mills, so situated that either may be destroyed by fire wit! 
ne ea ee j } - . hac stlie aA e = | } ++ 
out injury to the other These mills are supplied with the 
¢- _ . ee - _— — . , lahkawceq<di 

Tt x + r 
atest improvements as to macknery and labor-saving ap- 
slta Oa j — NOC T “AA tC ++ L ~ ) i a ‘(De — 
pliances The process used is that Known as the “ Rotary 
7+) - Ta ~y j ATTY + haAaraA 7 we ] Wr “ } rlinbk “ 
Kiln Process,’ producing a hard, uniformly burned clinker, 


impossible in the old-fashioned kilns. The combined ca 
pacity of the three mills is 4,000 barrels daily or about 
1,400,000 barrels per year 

The greatest care is exercised to produce a uniformly 
sound cement The laboratory analysis, bedinning at the 
quarry on the raw rock, is continued throudhout the entire 
process to the manufactured cement ready for shipment. 


Samples are taken from each car shipment, and the resu 


The plant has grown from an output of about 250 
barrels per day, or 80,000 barrels per annum, to 4,000 
barrels per day, or 1,400,000 barrels per annum 

‘Vulcanite’ Portland Cement is packed for shipment 

barrels made in our own coopershop, duck bags and paper 


I 
bags. The barrels weigh 400 lbs. gross, 380 lbs. net. Duck 
1} ~ } . + , , ay 


equal to any Portland Cement on the market: is, in fact, 
a etanAnraA cata slle in nt 2 ical a 
the standard sidewalk Cement of America. 


VULCANITE PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Real Estate Trust Bldg., Phila, Pa—ano—Fuller Bldg., New York 
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»solutely Sate and Revtable isk your friends 


PLENTY OF WATER IS NO LONGER A 
LUXURY, BUT A NECESSITY TO 
SUMMER HOMES. 

















This cutfit was erected by us for Mr. Thomas Simpson, Scarsdale, New York, and is a 5,000- 
gallon tank on a 4()-foot steel tower. 


THE GREAT DEMAND FOR WATER 


during the warm summer months for household use, garden and 
grounds, necessitates a large supply of water conveniently stored. 


A CALDWELL CYPRESS TANK 
A CALDWELL STEEL TOWER 


will supply any quantity of water at high pressure. These outfits are 
strong, sightly and will last a lifetime without repairs. 

The tank can be filled by a windmill placed on the tank or any 
power pump. 


We erect these outfits anywhere in the country, and would be 


pleased to send plans and estimates to any one interested. 





W. E. CALDWELL COMPANY, 


LOUISVILLF, KENTUCKY. 
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Alpha _ (FRONT «.« 


Portland ENAMELED 


Cement) BRICKS 


FREDENBURG & LOUNSBURY 


1 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


DEVOE VARNISH 


| | MARBLE 
} FLOOR 
| FINISH 


























{ A roof of ‘f Taylor Old Style ’”’ 


A varnish that makes 


Roofing Tin lasts longer th: he : a 
Roofing Tin lasts longer than the a marble-like finish on 


house. § Many buildings have 
, 5 a floor. 
been taken down which have 
worn this tin for over thirty years. ; bas = 
Phi ay Send for a Pamphlet giving all in- 
Ihe tin was still intact. § This formation. 


brand is the guarantee of good tin. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


eo | F.W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS C0. 
PHI i ‘ “ i i HIA FULTON ST., COR. WILLIAM 
NEW YORK 








——s 
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— * 
* 
'“T EHIGH” °°" Sitenr! 
* 
: CEMENT } 
6 * 
: IS THE BEST FOR HIGH CLASS ENGINEERING WORK. * 
x + 
x Manufactured by * 
. 4 
t LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
¥ ALLENTOWN, PENNA. * 
)- Capacity 3,000,000 Yearly. * 
CIGD ISIS III IOI III ISSO SSS SIS AA AA I 
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been made to include in the 
Architectural Record each 
month a concise directory of the 
leading manufacturers of Materials, 
Apparatus and Supplies used in the 
Construction, Furnishing and Equip- 
ment of Buildings. Our purpose 
is to furnish in convenient form a 
select list of the leaders in their re- 
spective lines, corrected monthly, 
which Architects, Builders and Own- 
ers can consult as a standard refer- 
ence list. 

It will be issued as a supplement 
to the Architectural Record, with a 
circulation during the year 1903 
of not less than 80,000 copies. 











Advertising in the ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD is the most costly and (due 
to the exacting policy of the Maga- 
zine) the most seiect. An aivertise- 
ment in the Magazine is a guarantee 


of high rating. 














Antiques 
ED 


Architectural Wood Work 


HARTMANN Bros. Mrc. Co Mt. 


GARDINER, Importer of Furniture, Stuffs and Works of Art 


257 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Vernon, N. Y 


Artists’ Materials 
F. W. Devor & C. T. Raynotps Co 


Fulton St., Cor. William, New York 


Bedding and Bedsteads 
Cuas. P. RoGrers & Co Fifth Ave., and 21st St., New York 
Boilers 
COLUMBIA HEATING Co 
Lorp & BuRNHAM Co 


General Offices 


, Florence Steam Boilers Chicago, 11! 


and Works at Irvington-on-Hudson. 
New York Office, 1133 Broadway 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, Kerr & Co., Design, Construction and 


Equipment, Electric Light and Power Stations. New York City. 


Brass and Bronze Workers 
Hecira Iron Works, Architectural and Ornamental Bronze and 
Iron Work North 11th and Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JNo. WiLutiams, American Art in Bronze and Iron. 
956 W. 27th St., New York 
Ricney, Browne & Donacp, Architectural Cast and Wrought Iron, 
Brass and Bronze 
Borden Long Island City, New York 
Tirrany, Stupros, Ornamental and Architectural Bronze Work, Gas 
and Electrical Fixtures. 


and Review Avs., 


333 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Brick 

AMERICAN ENAMELED Brick & TiLe Co., Fine Enameled Brick 
1 Madison Avenue, New 

FrREDENBURG & LouNnssurRy, Fine Front Brick. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Dealers in all kinds of Masons’ Build- 
Fourth Ave., Cor. 22d St., New Ycrk 


207 Broadway, N. Y 


York 


Joun P. Kane Company, 
ing Materials. 
Sayre & Fisner Co., Fine Face Brick 
Builders 
ALFRED BEINHAUER, 289 
D. ©. Wrexs & Son, 
Builders’ Materials 
AMERICAN ENAMELED Brick & TiLEe Co., Fine Enameled Brick and 
Tile. 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
FREDENBURG & Lounssury, Fine Brick and Alpha Portland Cement. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Joun P. Kane Company, Dealers in all kinds of Masons’ Build- 
ing Materials, Fourth Ave., Cor 22d St., New York. 
Sayre & FisHer Co., Fine Face Brick. 207 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. & G. Taytor Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1123 Broadway, New York. 
Caps for Columns and Pilasters, for interior and exterior 
HARTMANN Bros. Merc. Co. Mt. Vernon, New York. 
ARCHITECTURAL Cap Co, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


York 
New York 


Fourth Ave., New 


289 Fourth Ave., 


TELEPHONE 
Madison Sq. 1047. 


Mt. Vernon 600. 


John 2906 


isth St. 270 
18th St. 3294 


Madison §8q. 11. 


Broad 53060 


Greenpoint 490 
18th St. 212 
Greenpoint S00 
Madison Sq. 1753. 
18th St. 751 

18th St. 119 


18th St. 3231. 


Cortlandt 5025. 


18th St. 938. 


18th St. 1938. 


18th St. 751. 
18th St. 119. 
18th St. 3231. 


Cortlandt 5025. 


Madison Sq. 3225. 


Mt. Vernon 600. 
1682 Madison Sq. 
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Cement : : 
ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad Street, New York 
FREDENBURG & LouNssuRy, Alpha Portland Cement 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 

Trowel Brand Portland Cement 
Fourth Ave., Cor. 22d St., Now York 

Knicker bocker Caen Stone Cement. 

513 West St., New York 
Allentown, Pa 

156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Manufacturers of the Akron Star Brand 


Cement Office: 141 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y 
VULCANITE PORTLAND CEMENT C< 


Joun P 


KANE COMPANY, 
~-&C,. V. Kinc Co 
LeniGH TPorTLAND CEMENT Co. 


Non-STAINING CEMENT ( 
Un1ion AKRON CEMENT ( 


Philadelphia, Pa 
e, Fuller Building 


Estate Trust Building 
New York Offic 


Clothes Dryers 
CHICAGO CLO 


Clothes Dryers and other Spec 
ialties. 


136-138 W. 24th St., New York 
Columns (Lock Joint) 
HARTMANN Bros. Mra. Ci ll at . Joint Columns for 


Vernon, N. Y. 
New York Office 1123 Broadway. 


Interior and Exterior Use Mt 


Coverings for Pipes and Boilers 
koBerRT A. KeasBey, K. & M. Magnesia and 
Coverings 83 Warren Street, New York 
Decorators 


Magnabestos Sectional 


Decorators and Furnishers 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York 
lings, Hangings, Antiques 
257 Fifth Avenue, New York 
iterior Decorators and Cabinet Makers. 


294° 


333 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


TirFANY STUDI 


Designers 
HuGo SCHELL! RG, Art Nouveau a Specialty, 
503 Fifth Ave., New York 
Drawing Inks 


CuHarRLEs M. HiGcains C 


Dumb Waiters 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WorKS 


Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

; New York Office: 110 Liberty Street, 

JamMES_ Murtauai ( 202 and 204 E. 42d St., New York 

Electrical Equipment 
HARRY ALEXANDE! 


OMPANY 


Engineer and Contractor. 
Astor Court Building, 34th St., New York 

Engineer and Contractor 
15 West 20th St, 


ELBERT BRUSSE! 
New York. 
WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & Co., Design, Construction and 
Equipment, Electric Light and Power Stations. New York City. 
Elevators 
Oris ELevator Co Main Office 
Engines 


WESTINGHOUSI 


71 Broadway, New York 


Cuurcn, Kerr & Co., Design, Construction and 
Equipment, Electric Light and Power Stations. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, New York City 
Fencing 

F. E. Car 


Fireproofing 


THE RoEBLING CONSTRU 


RPENTER 7 and { Warren St., New York 
TION Co., Roebling System of Fireproof 
Floors. 121 Liberty St., New York. 


Floor and Wood-Work Polish 


BuTcHer Po.isu Co. 356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Florist and Landscape Gardener 
Cuas. A. Darps, Choice Flowers and Plants. 
44th St. and Madison Ave., New York, 
Furnaces and Ranges 
THe THATCHER FuRNACE Co., Furnaces, Ranges, 


Steam and Hot 
Water Heaters. 


240 Water Street, New York. 
Furniture 
W. & J. SLoanz, Interior Decorators and Furnishers. 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, New York. 
H. D. Garpiner, Furnishings, Hangings, Antiques. 
257 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TELEPHONE 
Broad 4451. 


ISth St. 119 
iSth St. 3231 


Spring 204. 


iSth St. 5266 


Long dist. Tel. 
Seneca 616. 


i8th St. 4191 


Mr. Vernon 600 


Cortlandt 1515. 


Sth St. 2200 
Madison Sq. 1047 


Madison Sq. 1753. 


South 586. 


Cortlandt 2016 
38th St. 1128, 


38th St. 6090 
Madison Sq. 3060 
Madison Sq. 3061 


Broad 5360. 


Cortlandt 39381. 


Broad 5360. 


sx) Cortlandt 


Cortlandt 5770. 


38th St. 


1853. 


John 187. 


18th St. 2200. 


Madison Sq. 1047. 
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Greenhouses 
HitrcuHinGcs & Co., 


233 Mercer Street, New York 

Lorp & BURNHAM CO., General Offices and Works at Irvington-on-Hudson. 

New York Office, 1135 Broadway. 

Hardware, (Builders’) 

Tue H. B. Ives Co., 
Hose (Fire) 

EurREKA Fire Hose Co., 

Contractors 


Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


New Haven, Conn. 


Fire and Water Hose for Builders and 
13 Barclay Street, New York 


N. Y. Bettina & PAackinG Co. ”5 Park Place, New York 
Iron and Metal Workers 
JNo. Wi_tiams, American Art in Bronze and Iron, 
556 West 27th Street, New York 
CoopER-WIGAND-CooKE Company, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Work for Buildings 152-154 West 34th Street, New York 
Heccta Iron Works, Architectural and Ornamental Bronze and 
Iron Work North 11th and Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y 


RicHEY, BrowngE & Donacp, Architectural Cast and Wrought Iron 
Brass and Bronze 
Borden 


Laundry Machinery 


and Review Avs., Long Island City, New York 


Troy Launpry MACHINERY Co., Chicago, Ill Trey, x. ¥ 
33 Warren Street. New York 

Curcaco CLotHEes Dryer Works, Clothes Dryers and Laundry 
Specialties. 136-138 W. 24th St., New York 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY Co., Cincinnati, O 
Branch Offices: 42 Cortlandt St., New York 


119 Franklin St 


. Chicago 
Leather Decorators 
CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co 570 Fifth Avenue, New York 
JOHNSON LEATHER COMPANY, 41 East 2ist St.. New York 
Marble (Artificial) 
Mycenian Marsie Co., High-Grade Artificial Marble 


S24 


and 526 Wert 34th Street, New York 
Marble Workers 
BaTTrerson & Etse_r, Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, etc 
431 llth Avenue, New York 
Joun H. Surpway & Brotuer. 
136th Street and East River, New York 
Modelling 
Proto MovuipinG Co., Tablets by Photography. 


213 E. 24th St., New York 
Mosaic Workers 
Battrerson & Etsetr, Mosaic for Floors, Walls, Mantels, etc 

431 11th Avenue, New York 
TirFany Stupios, Glass Mosaic, Figure and Memorial Work 


2 833 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Paints 


Tue BripGerortT Woop FINISHING Co. 5S Fulton Street, New 
New Milford, Conn 
RAYNOLDs Co. 
Fulton St., 
Wisconsin Grapuite Co., Graphite Paint, 
Parquet Floors 


TERWILLIGER Mra Co. 3 West 23d Street, 
Pianos 


Steinway & Sons, Specially Designed Pianos. 
107 East 14th Street, 


York 
; Philadelphia, Chicago 
F. W. 


Devor & C. T. 


Cor. William, New York 


Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa 


New York 


New York 
Plaster 
V.C. &C. V. Kine Co., 
Plumbing Fixtures 
Benepict & BuRNHAM Mec. Co., ‘‘Benedict-Nickel’ Seamless Tubing. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
253 Broadway, New York 


513 West St., New York 


Porcelain Enamel Paint 
RINALD Bros. 
Porcelain Ware 


TRENTON Potreries Co., Manufacturers of Vitrified Sanitary China 
and Solid Porcelain Wares. 


Rock Plaster 
Rock PLaster Co. or New York AnD NEw Jersey. 
11 Broadway, 


1142-1146 N. Hancock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Trenton, N. J. 


New York. 








TELEPHONE 


Spring 752. 


Madison Square 11. 


Cortlandt 2659. 


1325 


Cortlandt 


iSth St 


38th St 


Greenpoint S800 


Greenpoint 315. 


1714. 


Cortlandt 
iSth St. 4151 


Cortlandt 4850 


38th St. 2044 
8th St. 85S 


SS8th St 


2542. 


88th St. 4385 


Harlem 1i¢ 


Madison Sq 


2944. 


SSth St. 4385 
Madison 


Jobn 741 


John 2906. 


620 


18th St. 


Sth St. 2210. 


Spring 294 


Cortlandt 2758 


Long dist. Tel. 
Market 17-63. 


Broad 4320. 
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Roofing Tiles 
CELADON RooFINnNG TILE COMPANY, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Roofing Tin 
N. & G. Taytor Co., Main Office: Chestnut and 3d Sts., Philadelphia 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 
Rustic Work 
Rustic CONSTRUCTION C¢ 
Sash Locks 
THe W. & E. T. Fitcu Co., ‘‘ The Perfect Window Fastener 
New Haven, Conn 


1!) Fulton Street, New York 


Sheet Metal Work 
LEONARD SHEET METAL Works 336 West 18th St., New York 
Shingle Stain 
Berry Broruers, Varnish Manufacturers, 
Main Office and Factory: Detroit, Mich 
New York Office: 252 Pearl Street 
Snow Guard 
FoLtsom Snow GuarpD Co., Roof Snow Guards Boston, Ma 
Stained Glass Windows 
TIFFANY Stupios, Decorative and Memorial Windows 
333 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters 
JOHN D. CLARKE’s SON 276 Water St., New York 
HitrcuHines & Co. 233 Mercer St., New York 
THe THATCHER FurNAcE Co., Furnaces, Ranges, Steam and Hot 
Water Heaters. 240 Water Street, New York 
Stone 
Mepina Ouarry Co., Dealers in Medina Stone for Building, Curbing 
Paving and Platforms 1-0 Nassau Street, New York 
Tue BEepForD STEAM STONE Works. Buff and Blue Bedford Lime- 
stones Bedford, Indiana 
Joun R. Smitu's Son, Cut Stone Contractor 
Foot East 103d St New Yok 
Telephone ” ’ 
New YorkK TELEPHONE ( Private lelephone Exchange Systems 
15 Dey Street, New York 
Tile ; 
AMERICAN ENAMELED Brick & TiLe Co., Enameled Subway and 
Interlocking Tile 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Valves 
NETHERY HypDRAULIC VALVE Co Stevenson Bidg., Indianapolis 
29 Broadway, New York 


Varnish Manufacturers 
F. W. Devort & C. T. Raynotps Co 
Fulton St., Cor. William, New York 
252 Pearl Street, New York 


Berry Brotruers, Detroit, Mich 
Ventilating Apparatus . 
Joun D. CLarKe’s SON 276 Water St., New York 
Lorp & BuRNHAM Co., 
General Offices and Works at Irvington-on-Hudson 
New York Office, 1133 Broadway 
Wall Papers 
W. H. S. Lioyp Co., English, French and Japanese Wall Hangings 
26 E. 22d St., New York 
Water Heaters 
COLUMBIA HEATING Co., Florence Water Heaters. 
THe Humpurey Mra. & PLATING Co. 
538 Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Mich 
THE THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY. 
Water Towers 
W. E. Catpwe.ti Co., Caldwell Red Cypress Tanks and Caldwell 
Steel Towers. 
Watertight Construction 
T. New Construction Co., Cellars, Brick and Tile Paved Roofs. 
537 West 14th Street 


Chicago, Ill. 


240 Water Street, New York. 


Louisville, Ky 


Weather Strips 
PARAGON METAL WEATHER STRIP. 
Windows (Hollow Metal Construction) 
SMITH-WaRREN Co., Hollow Sheet, Cast and Sheet Metal Construc 
tion, Automatic Closing, Sliding and Pivoted, 
: Broadway, New York: 
93 Federal Street, Boston 


112-114 W. 42d Street 


VOIGTMANN & Co., Automatic Closing. 


art 8, 10 and 12 Jones Street, New York 
Chicago: Factory and Office, 123-125-127 Ontario Street. 


TELEPHONE 


iSth St. 2784 


John 


Spring 2919 
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Window Stop Adjuster 
THE H. B. Ives Co., 


Wiring, Electric and Electrical Construction 


A. L. Goxpscumipt, Electric Equipment of Buildings, Wiring 
Engines, Switchboards, etc. 


Wood Filler 
Tue BripGeport Woop FINISHING Co., New Milford, Conn. | 

55 Fulton Street, New York. | John 747 
Zinc White 


New JERSEY Zinc Co., 


New Haven, Conn 


1135 Broadway, St. James Building, New York Madison Sq. ¢ 


11 Broadway, New York Broad 4165. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


PE OnVaney, Mee varnens ¥- | CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 8. B. COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
in Engineering: Mining; ARCHITECTURE; LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE; Chemistry; Geology; Biology, ete.| offers a four-year course in Architecture lead- 
Graduates of colleges may be admitted to advanced 7 , wree ah: 3 "O-ven 
dns wile cen. ter maaan ob ing to the de gree of B. Ar h.; also a two-year 
dress J. L. LOVE, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- special course with certificate. 

bridge, Mass. N.S. SHALER, Dean, 





THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 


has established a free course of study to draughtsmen and students of any city, modeled on the 


g:neral plan pursued at the Ecole de Beaux-Arts in Paris and conuprising f) equent problems in 
Orders, Design, Archeology, et For information apply to the Secretary of the Committee on 


Education, 2 East 37d Street, New York City 














ces ©) Among our well-known customers we taky 
pleasure in mentioning the following: 
H Q 4 ( ! Ex-Pres. GROVER CLEVELAND, 
Mr. JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Hon. WAYNE McVEIGH. 
YvYO OD CARPETS Hon, CHAUNCEY DEPEW, 
221) 


= Mr. F. VANDERBILT, 
RILLES OORISH CCREEMS ! Mr. JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
YYAINUCOT &é) Mrs. WM. B. ASTOR, 


O19 TERWILLIGER MFG. ©, Mr. WILSON, 


Mr. OGDEN GOELET, 
Englis 3 EST 23rd. St. Mr. H. McKAY TWOMBLY, 
Ficor Wax UNDER FIFTH AV, HOTEL. Ex-Governor BLACK. 


| | Mr. CLARENCE MACKEY, 
I RARARSCAD FOR CATALOGUE AO. 9. RARBG Mr. WM. K. VANDERBILT. 



































VOIGTMANN & CO. 


Manufacturers of their Specialties 
Under Patents in 


Metallic Window Frames and Sashes 


FOR CARRYING WIRE AND PLATE GLASS 





Factory and Office: 
8, 10 and 12 Jones Street, - - NEW YORK. 
The Voigtmann 


One block from 6th Ave. and 4th St. The Voigtmann 
Standard Automatic Adjustable Guide 
Closine + - . > Ww 4 
Locktur Windwwa CHICAGO: Factory and Office, Phone, indow. Interior 


View Showing 
a Specialty. 123-125-127 Ontario Street. Spring 2919. Sash Weights. 
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THREE ART BOOKS 


THE ANCIENT HALLS OF THE CITY GUILDS 

Drawn in Lithography by Tuos. R. Way; with some ac- 

count of the History of the Companies, by Puitie Nor- 

MAN, F. S. A. Large 4to. $10.00 net. Edition limited 

to 100 copies for America. 

Other books by the same artist, uniform in style :— 

RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON SUBURBS NORTH OF THE THAMES. 

RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON UPON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES AND 
IN THE SUBURBS SOUTH OF THE RIVER. 

ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS OF RICHMOND, TWICKENHAM, KEW, 
PETERSHAM, AND MORTLAKE 

ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN AND NEAR LONDON, 











SUPPLEMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
COROT AND MILLET 
4to. Wrappers. Price $2.00 net. 
Till now it has been difficult for the general public to study with thoroughness either 
Corot or MIL-EtT, for tke illustrated criticism dealing with both is a thing partly of 
scattered articles and partly of books that few can afford to buy. It is thus high time 
that Corot and Miter should be brought within reach of everyone at all interested 
in their careers. 
In the SPECIAL NUMBER of ‘‘ THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO,” a well- 
known expert and a charming writer, M. Gustave Gerrroy, treats of Corot, and his 
essay is accompanied by about fifty pages of illustrations representing typical pictures, 
drawings and etchings. There are reproductions in CoLour-FacsiMiLe, as well as in 
in PHoTOGRAVURE and Hatr-Tone. 
The article on MILLET, admirably written by M. ArsENE ALEXANDRE, is equally rich 
in illustrations, which range from MILLeET’s own lithograph of “ The Sower” to the 
least hackneyed of his best oil paintings, and from woodcuts after his work to his own 
drawings in chalks, in pastels and in water-colours. 
Finally, some valuable notes upon MILLEtT's original etchings have been contributed by 
Mr. FREDERICK KEPPEL, and a nearly complete set of the etchings are well reproduced 


REPRESENTATIVE ART OF OUR TIME 
In Eight Parts. Size 17x121ins. Wrappers. Complete 
$8.00 net. Sets cannot be broken. 


Subscribers prepaying subscriptions to the eight parts will be presented with a 
portfolio to hold the complete work. 

This work includes original etchings, Drypoints, Lithographs, Xylographs and Repro- 
ductions of Pastels, Water-Colours and other forms of Art Work, representing all that 
is best in the Modern Graphic Arts. Many of the illustrations were prepared espe- 
cially for this publication. 

Each part contains a specially written article by an expert dealing with one of the 
graphic mediums represented in the publication. The subjects considered include 
Lithography, Etching and Drypoint, Pastel, Pen and Pencil work, Monotyping, 
Water-Colour, Wood-Engraving, and Oil-Painting. 

Among the artists whose work appears in the publication, arrangements have been 
made with ALBERT Goopwin, Sir Ernest WATERLOW, A.R.A., P.R.W.S., Sir GEORGE 
Reip, P.R.S.A., FRANK BranGwyn, W. McTaGcGart, R.S.A., GporGe HENry, 
A.R.S.A., ALFrep East, A.R.A., E. A. Horner, D. Y. Cameron, Gaston La 
Toucne, AuGusTE LEpPERE, EpGAR CHACHINE, H. Riviere, Joser IsraEts, G. 
Dupuis, L, Levy-DuurmErR, E. AMAN-JEAN, R. Dupont, Henri Cassiers, W. O. J. 
NIEUWENKAMP, VERNON Hower Bailey, Nico JUNGMANN, Fritz THAULOw, FRED 
BurripGg, ARNESBY Brown, Francis E. James, and H. H. LaTuancusz, A.R.A. 


_ JOHN LANE Reson "22 NEW YORK 
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Round “Burnham” Boilers 


For Steam and Water Heating 
of Dwellings, Greenhouses, Etc. 


Easy to Clean, Easy to Install, Easy to Op- 
erate, Quick Circulation, No Joints to 
Leak, Large Direct Fire Surfaces, 

All Surfaces Surrounded 
by Water. 

logue sent upon appiica 


Catalogue of GREENHOUSE ConsTRUCTION and Heating Mailed from New York upon request, 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: GENERAL OFFICE AND WORKS: 
St. James Bidg., Broadway and 26th St. Irvington-on-Hudson, oY. 


SOSSSOSPSSOSSSOSOSS SHHHHSSSHSOSOSSHOSSSOSOSSSOSSOOOOIOOOOOD 


SOSSOSSSSSHSSSSSOSSSSSSSHSHOSOSHSOOOOOHOOOOOOOD 


Medina Stone 


has been in successful use for more than fifty years 


For Building Purposes Medina Stone is Cheaper than Granite; 
more Durable than Limestone, Marble or ordinary Sandstone; 
and will Stand Fire better than any other stone on the market 


For Paving, Curbing, Flagging and 
Platforms Medina Stone is unexcelled 


PLATFORMS OF ALL SIZES A SPECIALTY 


WHITE, PINK, RED AND VARIEGATED ROUGH, DIMENSION, SAWED AND CUT 


IIEDINA QUARRY CO. 


Quarries and Main Office New York Office 


ALBION, ORLEANS Co., A Telephone 7213 Cortlandt. No. 80 BROADWAY 


9OOOOO OOOH SSOHHHHSSHHHSHOHHHOOHHOHOHHOHOOOOD 


9 le bn bn bin bp bt tin in in in bp i bn 
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Designed and Erected by us for J. M. Smith, Springficld, Mass, 


HITCHINGS & CO., “si voxk" 


Horticultural Architects and Builders. 
Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. ESTABLISHED 1844. 

















WATER PRESSURE OPENS AND CLOSES 


Nethery Flush Valves 


cory 


“THE FUREAU OF BUILDINGS 
No, 20 Fourth Avenue 


The City of New York, Nov. 8, 1902. 


Hon, Perez M. Stewart 
Superintendent of Buildings 

Sir.—I would respectfully report that 
after a thorough cxamination and a se- 
vere water test of different pressures, I 
find thatthe Nethery Hydraulic valve, for 
Water Closets and Urinals, answers in 
every respect to all the requirements for 


proper flushing It is simple in con 
struction and not liable to get out of or- 
der, while all of its parts are easily ac 
cessible. I would therefore recommend 


that itreccive the approval of the Bureau 
of Buildings of the Borough of Manhat- 
tan. 

Respectfully submitted, 


P. J. ANDREWS, 
Chief Inspector of Buildings. 


aged Approved Noy, 10, 1902. 


NOISELESS PEREZ M. STEWART, 


CANNOT BE PROPPED OPEN 2 ee ee 
NETHERY HYDRAULIC VALVE CO. 


29 Broadway, New York. Stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Many hesitate to purchase Gas 
Engines believing them to be com- 
plicated and delicate machines, 
only understood by experts, 
whereas in fact they are as sim- 


ple as the steam engine. 


For Catalogue giving detailed, Il- 
lustrated description of Westing- 





house Gas Engines and their con- 


struction, address 


Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON ENGINEE RS PITTSBURG, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


SELL THE PRODUCT OF 


-_ * 
The Westinghouse Machine Co. 
PITTSBURG Designers and Builders of CHICAGO 
TEAM ENGINES, GAS ENGINES, STEAM TURBIS ES, RONEY MECHANICAL STOKERS 











ELBERT BRUSSEL 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
15 WEST 29TH STREET 


NEw YORK 


HIGH CLASS RESIDENTIAL WORK (3060 
TELEPHONE Madison Sea 


A SPECIALTY 3061 
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eacE a AYREVILLE | ON N THE R “AR ITAN R tLIVER, NEW JERSEY. 
Fine Pressed Front Brick of Various Shades, Plain and | 
Moulded. Superior Enameled Brick, Several Colors. 
Hard Building Brick, Fire Brick and Hollow Brick. 

JAS. R. SAYRE, Jr., & CO., Agents. 
Office: 207 Broadway, corner Fulton Street, New York. | 
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YEON SO Re eee 


WM. K. VANDERBILT'S IDLFROUR, AT OAKDALE, LONG ISLAND. 
Hunt & Hunt, Architects. 


INTERIOR WOODWORK————= 


IN THIS FINE RESIDENCE EXECUTED BY 


ALFRED BEINHAUER 


¢, NEW YORK=== 


Telephone, 932 18th Street 
FINE CABINET WORK A SPECIALTY 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM OWNERS AND ARCHITECTS INVITED 
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oth St. 


4 

ee 5949099 9999 “06 

| é USED IN ALL IMPORTANT ; 
{ owe fall STRUCTURES 
C APPROVED BY ; 
i's t HE BES T SP LEADING ENGINEERS ; 

| 7 AND ARCHITECT 

i €. pace our g a list of ALL the places where TROWEL BRAND has beer a ) 

§ Co one issu of re are a few, other will follow in next ue: a a a 

: ¢ LOCATION CONTRACTOR ARCHITECTS 

i at E ew ~ re tava I —— a M ® at = =e ony Poe gr , 

. ¢ Lor Oth St. & Alexander Ave (Ca hegie Library) Ww L. Crow a Ba og —y ud & wh ¥) 

| ¢ < 7 eitiver t a ‘ k : H Deeves & Bro awe vate p a be 


dl 
lith St. and Ei <t Rive a is ( hieble 
Pine & William St (Kuhn-Loeb Bldg) rhompson-Starrett Co Ja BB B é 
Bulkhead Pier et Dept. of Dock A. Be il, Engr 
ix x St. & Westchester Ave. (Power Sta ) W. L. Crow C. FL. L. Deyo 
T4th St.. ne Columbus Ave. (Clark Houses) C. T. Will P riffer 
15K th St. and Sth Ave Manhattan Ry. Co Geo by Pegi im, Engr. 
fd St. and B way (Knickerbocker Hotel) J. E. & A. L. Pennock Bru Price 
With St bet th and th Ave (Rep. Club.) ridewater “ey Co. 7 rk . Sawyer 


Pe wer House I. A. Ho 7) 


C. 
¢ 
: 
ee P. KANE COMPANY 


Kier “““M ASONS’ BUILDING MATERIALS 
—_— Office, Fourth Ave. N.E. cor. 22d. St. 


» Owners and Distributers of Sole Distributers of 


2 


TROWEL BRAND Portland Cement 3 J BRICK 
Oe OO OO OO OS OO © LD DD DDD D-DD D-DD IO 
POLES HOE SE SEO PHS SE ES OODE SE SFEOSE SE DESET FOHOOOCUFOOEOOSOD 


: Enameled 
Brick 


Branch Offices 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
DETROIT 
PITTSBURG 
RICHMOND, Va 
MONTREAL 
o HAVANA, CUBA 
i} SIDNEY, N.S,W 
WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. 
YOUNGSTOWN,O 
ST. LOUIS 
COLUMBUS, O 
SAN FRAN_ISCO 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
HARTFORD, Conn. 




















Engine Room, Wm. K. Vanderbilt's “Idlehour.” Hunt & Hunt, Architects. 


= 2 
“American” Enameled Brick & Tile Co. 
INCORPORATED 1893 
Works, South River, N. J. 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
PEERS EHH SS SAHFTRPHOMOH TEESE SOGROEOSOI SO HEHE SSEEHOE FORE HHOCOOOOE 


AA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA AA ppp hpi ip ipininiininl 
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OFFICES LAND TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
D. H. BURNHAM & COMPANY, Architects 


THE ROEBLING SYSTEM OF FIRE-PROOF FLOORS THROUCHOUT 





ooo BIE... 

ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Main Office, 121 Liberty St., New York Works, Trenton, N. J. 
BRANCHES- 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 


The Roebling System oi Fire-Proofing is the Recognized Standard 
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Bronze Counter Screens, Etc. 

















38g 


BOR AOR OO AOR 


JOHN K. COOKE, Vice- President 


THE 


COOPER-WIGAND-COOKE COMPANY 


Engineers, Contractors 


Iron Work for Buildings 


STRUCTURAL AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


Offices, 152-154 West 34th St., Manhattan 


DESIGNS 


and Estimates 
Westie’ Emmet Street, Newark, N. J. 


SHOPS, 





HEREIN OIOROIOM 
Tete ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ea eee te 
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1782 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill., Feb. 21, 1903. 
COLUMBIA HEATING COMPANY, City. 
Gentlemen:—I have bee in the bu 
small apartment buildings for th vast 
which have built, I have 1 d f a hei ither steam or hot water. 
aimed at all times to use only the best It was absolutely cessary for me to do so, as 
fine my operatior to one rict, all of the ldings ing within a radius of one- 
It became necessary for me e only the best ik f jilers, as I depend upon 
whom I had sold boiler o recommend their friends uuy from me, on the grour that 
themselves were atisfied. n ¥ agent approached me, I wa skeptical, but 
ome talk I consented to one being ( n ne of my buildings. After a thorough 
the severest kind of weather horough! nvir that the boiler was all he 
foun it ft be onomical, at hé cou any of the native fuel 
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Your truly, J. J. LYONS. 


Manufactured 
by . Sold by 


| Cahill-Swift 
COLUMBIA Mfg. Co. 
ST. LOUIS. 


HEATING §Hlcesec. sald J” Anchor 
COMPANY, giMiMdes j2 | cums: 








’ = ¥i ~ 3 } Walsh, 
40 ; Heuck G Co. 


Dearborn 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Street, 


Comstock, 


CHICAGO. eS >= Coonse 6 Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Tel. Central 3847. 











1907 Marshfield Ave., Chicago, Jan. 10, 1903. 
COLUMBIA HEATING COMPANY, City. 

Gentlemen:—Yours of the 7th inst. at hand and contents carefully noted In reference 
to what I think of the FLORENCE BOILER, would say, that the eight boilers you furnished 
on Wilson and Hazel Sts., also the two hot water heaters, and the boiler you put into the 
Oconto Club, have given absolute satisfaction. I have not had the least trouble and have 
been able to use coal in this boiler which I never expected to use in any boiler, and would rec- 
ommend the FLORENCE BOILER to any one whom you would wish to refer me to as being 
the best cast-iron boiler in the market. Yours truly, 

(Signed) NIELS BUCK, 

P. S.—As to Mr. Fred. Dilzer, the steam heating contractor, who did the above work, will 

say that he did his work as well as any steam fitter could be expected to do 
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Brains 


Must be mixed with house paints as well as with 


transient. 


FREE, Our Practical Pamphlets : 


‘* The Paint Question " 
‘*Paints in Architeccure "* 

‘* Specifications for Architects’’ 
‘*French Government Decrees "’ 


artists’ colors to produce effective results. 


Zinc White 


Is the “brains” of paints. Its presence, in liberal 


proportion, makes all the difference between the 


beautiful and the commonplace, the durable and the 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
11 Broadway 
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WHEELER'S PATENT WOOD FILLER 


Brings out the full life and beauty of the wood. Permanently sustains the 


finish. Everywhere recognized as the standard. 


Specified by all l-ad- 


ing architects and used by the most promirent furniture manufacturers. 


PAINT THAT LASTS 


Pure lead and oil chalks quickly; lead and zinc scales or peels; s‘lex, 
zinc and lead as specially combined in Breinig’s Lithogen Sili- 
cate Paint and Lithogen White Lead (sold for more than 25 
years) is to-day admitted by eminent chemists to be the most perfect 


painting compound known. 


THE BRIDGEPORT Woop FINISHING Co. 


New York, 55 Fulton St. 





NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
Chicago, 70 W. Lake St. 





Philadelphia, 23! Dock St. 
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BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


iid tan tet LNTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 


Floors laid with Interlocking Rubber Tiling are noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary and extraordinarily 
durable. Send for superb catalogue in colors. 


NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO. Limited 
CHICAGO, ILL, 1” Lake St. ) STORES: ( SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, , 509-11 Market St 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 411 North Third St NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, MD., 41 South Liberty St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 724 Chestnut St. 5 2 Park Place / BOSTON, MASS., 24 Sumner St. 
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ESTASLISHEO 1888 MANUFACTURERS OF 
NEW YORK OFFICE, ROOFING i ILES. CHICAGO OFFICE, 
156 FIFTH AVE (UNDER BABCOCK PATENTS) 204 DEARBORN ST. 


WORKS AT ALFRED, N. Y. AND OTTAWA, ILL. 





\ 
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ROOF TILES for any and every style of architece 


ture are made by the Celadon Roofing Tile Co. 
Over 30 different shapes always on hand. 


Celadon Tiles are the best—the most economical. Send for catalogue. 


_ ~ — 























| JOHNSON Makers of Spanish, Antique, Illuminated, 


Ba Nila) | ooled, Carved and Embossed Leathers for 
aelVia ha) Fine Furniture and Interior Decorations 











ESTIMATES ON 





ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS FURNISHED 






Correspondence Solicited 


JOHNSON LEATHER COMPANY 


41 East 21st Street Between Broadway and Fourth Ave. NEW YORK 


























Brass : Iron Bedsteads 





OF EXCLUSIVE and ORIGINAL DESIGN Our Bedding used exclusively in such 
hotels as the 
Also a superb assortment of FINE r ‘ ; 
BEDDING SPRING BI Ds DAVEN Waldorf-Astoria, - ew Zork. 
(ciartg cpg lg eae COUCHES Hotel Manhattan, New York. 
PORTS, DIVANS BOX COUCHI S, Holland House, ? + Maw Yark. 
DOWN QUILTS. Unique designs in Hotel Majestic, - - New York. 
CUSHIONS, including those especi Herald Square, - - New r York. 
ally made for Yachts. The New Willard, \\ eeees rte B.C. 
. The New St. Charles, 
Illustrated catalogue on pre oAe 3 cents New Orleans. L; 
in stamps if you mention ARCHITECTURAL 
: We refer to any of these leading hostelries, 
RECORD. where our beds may be seen. 
Fifth Ave. and 21st St. 
Chas. P. Rogers G Co. 
MANUFACTURERS. ESTABLISHED 48 YEARS. New York. 

















E stabiished 1850 


ae Thatcher Furnaces, Ranges, Steam 
and Hot Water bg aters have been on 
the market f 2 years. They are 
used by prominent snebdieetn and the 
trade because of the ir superior con- 
struction and qual 

There’s a great de al | in having borne 
a good name fh r 52 years. 





Made in Newark Used Everywhere 





Thatcher Furnace Co. 
Send for — 240 Water St., New York 


Works: Newark, N. J 








Hot Water Problem Solved 


If You Use 
CRESCENT INSTANTANEOUS 


WATER HEATERS 


Every Heater Guaranteed 





They furnish the easiest, quickest, and most eco- 
nomical means of supplying Hot Water for the bath 


For Catalogue and Prices, send to 


The Humphrey Mfg. & Plating Co. 
538 Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 














TEL., 75 HARLEM CLARENCE P. SMITH 


JOHN R. SMITH’S SON 


WORKS: FOOT OF EAST103D STREET 


Monthly Reference : CUT STONE CONTRACTOR 


Refers to Jonathan Thorne Residence, Southeast cor. 84th Street and 5th Avenue. C. P. H. Gilbert, Architect. 
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| 
| Decorative Leather Work 


#.#Spanish, Flemish, Florentine, 
Venetian, and French Examples, 
Solid Leather Wall Hangings, 
Screens, Chairs, Upholstery Fab- 
rics, Furniture..%.%.%% tt tt 











Charles R. Yandell & Co. 


Established 1871 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Near 47th Street 
etre eo 
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shingles are produced with Shingletint, which isa 
scientific combination of linseed oil, coloring mat- 
ter, creosote, and the necessary drying agents. 

Among the many shingle stains offered, Shingle- 
tint is conspicuous not only for its superiority, but 
because it can be called for by its distinctive name, 
thus offering the consumer protection against in- 
ferior goods offered for the same purpose. 

When buying Shingle Stains it will be worth 
while to ignore the ‘‘ just as good’’ argument and 
insist upon Shingletint. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent 
free upon request. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 
Factory and Main Office, Detroit 





HOSE 


For Builders and Contractors 








We are the Oldest and Largest manufacturers of 
FIRE HOSE for use in Apartments, Schools, 
Hospitals, Prisons, Colleges and Public Build- 
ings of all kinds. 
HOSE RACKS, HOSE REELS and other SUPPLIES 
HOSE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Prices and Samples on Application 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CO. 


13 Barclay Street, New York 





| TABLETS BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


We make models in plaster of Tablets 
of all kinds. The lettering can be either 
sharp and clear-cut; rounded, or of 
modeled effec t, OF in intaglio. 

Where a commemorative scene is re- 
as wellas the lettering, our proc- 
ess is of unusual value, as a pen and 
ink sketch or wash drawing is all that is 
needed to enable us to reproduce in ex- 
quisite detail. We can, if desired, de- 
liver the finished tablet in any metal. 
Our process is quicker than hand work, 
materially cheaper and preset the 
artistic values of the drawings to the 
utmost detail. We can make tablets 
where the amount and small size of the 
lettering would be absolutely impossible 
of production by any other means. We 
will explain our methods and quote 
prices on application. 


THE PHOTO MOULDING 
COMPANY 


215 EAST 24TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Tel., 2444 Madison Square. 
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Drawings 
Made 
With 


HIGGINS’ «¢ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING INKS 


(Blacks and Colors) 





Have an excellence peculiarly their own. 
The best results are only produced by the 
best methods and means—the best results 
in Drafting, both mechanical and artistic, 
can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks— 


HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS. 


(Send for color card showing actual inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials and 
Stationery. 





Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cents each, or 
circulars free from 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Mfrs. 


New York—Chicago—London. 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street, | Brooklyn,N. Y., 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street, | oo A. 
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The Architectural Cap. Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Column and 
Pilaster Capitals 





For Interior and Exterior Use 





Office: TOWNSEND BUILDING 
1123 Broadway NEW YORK 
Tel., lo Madison 


All of the popular styles and sizes carried 
in stock for immediate shipment 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘R.”’ 








FENCING 


Of Every Description 


For Gentlemen’s 
Estates 


Correspondence Solicited 
Catalogues Furnished 


F.E.CARPENTER CO. 


7&9 Warren Street 
Tel. Connection. NEW YORK 











The Architectural Index 


Being a Monthly Index toa 
Selected List of Periodicals 
on Architecture and Allied 
Subjects. 


Send Ten '’ents for Sample Copy. 


The Architectural Index 
729 Sixth Ave., New York 


If Architects knew 


That ROCK PLASTER is 
wall Plaster made in a modern way, 
where each ingredient is carefully 
weighed and mixed in a dry state 
by machinery, doing away with the 
uncertainties of the old fashioned 
way of mixing by hand, and that 
there are no ingredients that enter 
into it that are not found in ordi- 
nary mortar, they surely would use 


no other. 


We are prepared to demonstrate 


that such is the case. ROCK 
PLASTER. is elastic, adheres 
well, is easily applied, does not 
cause rust, cracks less and covers 
more surface than any other wall 


plaster. 


ROCK PLASTER CO. of N.Y. &N. J. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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STEAM HEATING 


American Express Co., New Rinty City 


Lenox Library, Fifth Ave. and 7th St., New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Central Park, New York 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Esq., Newport, R. I 

Roosevelt Hospital, eth St. and Ninth Ave.,New York 





Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Esq., xi st. and Fifth Avenue, 
New York 

Metropolitan Opera House, 38th St. and Broadway, 
New York 


JOHN D. CLARKE’S SON, 


276 Water St., New York 


HOT WATER HEATING AND 
VENTILATING APPARATUS 


WE HAVE INSTALLED PLANTS FOR THE FOLLOWING : 


Caurch of St. John the Baptist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Geo. W. Vanderbilt, Esq., titanere, N.C 

Fogg Museum of Art, Harv’d College,Cambridge,Mass 

Ogden Goelet, Esq... Residence, Newport, R. I. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Ophir F arm, W hite Plains, N. Y 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, Rhinecliffe, N. 

Henry G. Marquand, Esq., Madison Ave 
New York 

West Side Synagogue, 162 


and 68th St., 


West 82d St., New York. 








Lofty Steel Structures 


om! nly termed OKV OCT ipers " when 
In course of erectior will not rust or 


weaken If painted with 


Wisconsin Graphite Paint 


the Life Preserver for all exposed 


* 
l surfaces. Architects generally know 


WISCONSIN GRAPHITE CoQ. 


Northside, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Ives’ Patent Window Stop Adjuster 





Patented June 14, 189 ; October 2, 1&4. 


FOR WINDOWS AND SLIDING DOORS 
INSURES PROTECTION AGAINST COLD DRAUGHTS, 
DUST, RATTLING OR BINDING. 

The only Window Stop Adjuster made from one piece 
of metal that has a heavy bed that will not bend or « up 

in tightening the screw. Manufactured only by 


THE H. B. IVES CO., New Haven, Conn, U. S 


Working MoJel with Catalogue mafiled free. 








Exposed Plumbing 
USE 
‘* BENEDICT-NICKEL’”’ 
Seamless Tubing 


Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 


WATERBURY, CONN 


23 Broadway, New York 


172 High St., Boston 


<= 

















| “Pree from the care which wearies and annoys 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 





| “ AMERICA’S 
| SUMMER 
RESORTS” 








| his is one of the most cor 


mp lete pub 


f its kind, and will assist those 


| who are wondering where they will go 
spend their vacation this summer 
It contains a valuable map 1 addi- 
n to much interesting inlormation re- 
Ter) : 
arding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


| 4 copy will be sent free postpaid, to any 
address on rece ipt of a two-cent stamp, by George 
nie Passenger Agent, New York 

t ver Railroad, Grand Central 























FITCH SASH LOCKsIt 











“The Perfect Window Fastener’ 


Send for Catalogue and Working Model 
The W.& E. T. Fitch Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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RESIDENCE LAUNDRY OUTFITTING 


(ONE OF OUR SPECIALTIES) 


OUR INFORMATION IS OPEN TO ARCHITECTS AND OWNERS GRATIS 


Guicaco CLoTHES Dryer Worxs 


136 & 138 West 24th Street, New York 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR Hair FELT. MINERAL WOOL, 
Assestos PaPers Brine Pipe CovERINGS. ETC 






EsTIMATES FURNISHED AND 


ConTRAcTSs EXECUTED. warn, NAG City 
“TROY” LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Is accepted the world over as the standard of excellence. 





ITS USE GUARANTEES 


Perfect Principle Unequaled Construction 
Splendid Results Absolute Satisfaction 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


(LIMITED) 













SALESROOMS 
33 Warren St., New York 583 Mission St., Sau Francisco 
Factories: Chicago, Ill.; Troy, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 42 cortianat Stree 
LAUNDRY = ‘Station it 

MACHINERY CO. senkiin Sireet 
HIGH GRADE LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


A FEW USERS OF “ AMERICAN” MACHINERY 
































HOTELS INSTITUTIONS 
Waldorf-Astoria Mt. Sinai Hospits al 
Ansonia Apartment New York 
Hoffman House St. Luke’s 


Hotel Marie Antoinette Columbia University 
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